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COMMENCEMENTS 





Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham 


Bright skies smiled upon the large company 
of students, alumni and friends who thronged 
Wesleyan’s campus during Commencement 
days. The anniversary marked the close of one 
of the most successful years under the present 
administration. There bas been iucrease in the 
number of students — the registration being the 
largest since 1898 —and the religious atmos- 
phere has been wholesome and productive of 
spiritual growth. Several members of the 
faculty have received calls to larger positions, 
and some of them cousequently will not return 
another year. The place of the erficient and 
successful instructor in mathematics, Prof. K. 
D. Searls, will be filled by Mr. Harry L. Agard, 
of Wesicyan University. Mr. Louis Bliss Gillett 
succeeds Miss Myra Holbrook as instructor in 
English. At the annual meeting of the trustees 
three new members were elected: Bishop 
Daniel A. Goodsell of Boston, Albert Rothery 
of Springfield, and Edward H. Brewer of Dalton. 

The anniversaly exercises began with the 8. 
F. Upbam prize declamations on Friday even- 
ing. The contest was of great excelience and 
very close. Thore who took part were, Mary D. 
Nystrom, Bertha L. Tay, R. Pearl Johnston, 
Florence D. Kibbe, T. Herbert Woodman, 
Lewis G. Bartlett, Vincent W. Jones. 

The principal’s reception to the graduating 
class on Saturday evening was a delightful oc- 
casion. 

Sunday, Baccalaureate day. a very large com- 
pany gathered in Memorial Church. The serv- 
ice was conducted by the pastor, Rev. A. L. 
Howe. Scripture was read and prayer offered 
by Dr. E. A. Blaze. The sermon was by Rev. 
William Rice Newhall), D. LD. It wasa finished 
and appropriate discourse from Jobn 17: 19. 
The theme was, “Sanctification for Service the 
Real Meaning of Edacation,” and the sermon 
produced a deep impression. Ip the evening 
the alumni sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. 
Edwin A. Biake, of Tremont St. Church, Bos- 
ton. lt was a strong sermon and greatly en- 
joyed. The special music for the day, prepared 
by Miss Lillian Russe)l and Miss Edith Eilsbree, 
teachers of instrumental and vocal music, was 
highly appreciated. 

Class Day exercises were held by the seniors 
Monday afternoon. The program was given on 
the cam pus béfore a large com pany of students, 
alumni and visitors. Music was furnisned by 
the Philbarraonic orchestra of Springfield. 
R. E. Finley gave the president’s address, and 
Dr. W. R. Newhall responded tor the faculty. 
The class history, by W.R. Green and W.C. 
Aiken, followed. Then came the class prophecy 
by Miss L. M. Hawkins and Miss Grace E. 
Hallock. R.S. Merrick gave the charge to the 
undergraduates, and the class will was read by 
G. 8. Chichester. After tre singing of the class 
song, Miss Ruth B. Felton spoke the farewell 
words to the faculty, and the ivy oration by 
Miss Evelyn Kolbe closed the exercises. 

The annual speaking contest by members of 
the junior class for the Charles H. Bond prizes 
took place in the evening. The work was of an 
unusually high order. Those contesting were : 
Bertha R. Cole, Mattie A. Vickery, Rose B. 
Latham, Robert M. Middlemass, F. Correll Bar- 
tleman, William F. Dowling, James S. Thomas. 

The closing chapel exercises were held Tues- 
day morning. The devotions were conducted 
by Rev. George B. Dean and Rev. G. W. Simon- 
soh. Short addresses were made by A. G. Dart, 
of Waltham, Rev. George B. Dean, and Dr. C. F. 
Rice, president of the board of trustees. Major 
F. A. Landon, president of the Wesleyan New 
Yora Alumni Association, awarded the prizes 
as follows: Rice mathematical prize divided 
between E. K. Kilburn and Frank A. Ross; 
Boothby mathematical prize, R. M. Middle- 
mass ; Upham prizes, L. VD. Bartlett and Miss R. 
Pear! Johnston ; Bond prizes, J. S. Thomas and 
Miss Mattie A. Vickery; Manchester Latin 
prize, Fales Newhall; Davison Greek prize, 
G. F. Chichester ; Chaffee prize, Miss Rutb B, 
Felton. Howard Phipps, of the class of 1903, 
which bad eighteen of its members at reunion, 
presented the school with a very handsome 
lectern for the chapel. 

During tbe afternoon the students in the art 
courses gave an exhibition of their work in tie 
art studio. This was well attended and appreci- 
ated. In the evening the annual pupils’ con- 
cert was given in Memorial Church, and a fine 
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classic program was beautifully )endered, re- 
flecting great credit upon both instructors and 
pupils. 

The graduating exercises of the senior class 
took place Wednesday morning. Prayer was 
offered by Presiding Elder W. G. Richardson. 
A response was sung by Mrs. Florence Crosby 
Cooke, and an orcbestra furnisbed music. 
President William E. Huntington, of Boston 
University, delivered the sddress, taking for 
his theme, ‘Education as Preparation.” In 
answer to the question, * What is education?” 
he said,in part: Several things should enter 
into education: First, mastery of the mother 
tongue; next, a knowledge of one of the ancient 
languages, preferably Latin; then the mastery 
of two modern languages. Then should be 
added history, literature, and philosophy, and 
mathematics. Education onght to mean the 
making of the common things uncommon. 
Education 1s not religion, but cannot be what 
it ought to be without religion. Education will 
not necessarily keep a man out of crime and 
degradation. Christian morality must leaven 
the life of the scholar. 

The Commeprcement dinner was served at 
lo’clock in Rich Hall. The post-prandial exer- 
cises were of an unusual order. Principal 
Newhall acted as toustmasier. The following 
toasts were responded to: ‘‘ Wesleyan Acad- 
emy,” Rev. Dr. Charles F. Rice; “ Alumni of 
Recent Years,’’ Lloyd Howell; ‘Alumni Asso- 
ciation Greetings,” Major Landon; ‘*The Col 
lege Alumni,” Kenneth Goode; “Class of 
1904,”” Rovert E. Finley; “As We Go,” Prof. 
Skillings; "As We Come Back,” H. H. Thur- 
low, 1908; “The Visiting Committee,” Rev. 
George BK. Dean. Thus the anniversary exercises 
closed. The alumni reception was beld in the 
gymnasium in the evening. 





Tilton Seminary 


Last week Tilton Seminary observed its 59th 
anoual Commencement. Never has prosper, 
ity been more evident than at the present time. 
The total enrollment (240) and the number of 
graduates (33) both were the largest in the rec, 
ords of the scbool. The outlook for next year 
is equally prosperous. So many already have 
applied for rooms that some measures will 
probably hxve to be taken to provide addi 
tional dormitory facilities. The long-desired 
gymnasium is to be begun at once and pushed 
to immediate completion, and stil) other im- 
provements or changes are being considered. 
All these proofs of success added to the pleas- 
ure of the many friends who, in weather that 
no one wished changed in any way, spent last 
week at Tilton. 

The Commencement season really began on 
the evening of Saturday, June 1l. Then the 
tour literary societies united in giving. a ban- 
quet to their senior members. Between the 
courses selections from the recently published 
book of “ Tilton Songs” were sung for the first 
time at such an occasion. Fhe list of toasts in- 
cluded many fresh subjects, and the responses 
in several vases were unusually bright and en- 
tertaining. Although attendance was limited 
to members of the school, the dining-room was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. Next year the 
new gymnasium must be used for this event, 
as well as for the alumni banquet, which could 
not be held this year, as no suitable place could 
be found capable of seating all who wished to 
attend. 

Class night, a week after the senior ban- 
quet, had its class history and prophecies, its 
addresses tocampaus, ivy, faculty and under- 
graduates, its oration, ‘The Future of New 
Hampsbire,” and poem, “Tilton Memories.” 
Especially artistic was the address to the cam- 
pus by Philip A. Goold, of Walpole, Mass. 

The Commencement sermon at the Metho- 
dist Church was preached by President Brad- 
ford P. Raymond, of Wesleyan University. 
His text was: ‘Surely God is in this place, and 
1 knew it not;” his thought, an earnest presen- 
tation of the importance of realizing and 
depending on Divine presence and aid. Even 
more impressive than the morning service was 
the vesper service in the Seminary chapel! Sun- 
day evening, participated in by President Ray- 
mond, Rev. G. A. Henry, the new pastor of the 
Tilton Methodist Church, Dr. Irah E. Chase, 
the school’s generous and always welcome 
friend, and Rev. Dr. D.C. Knowles. This part of 
Commencement Sunday has come to be con- 
sidered one of the most important parts of the 
week, and the words of Dr. Knowles, always 
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fitting, seem then to have special power. It 
was with these exercises fresh in mind thata 
visitor last year spoke of Tilton as an Amer- 
ican Rugby, and another speaker added: 
“ Tben its Dr. Thomas Arnold is Dr. Knowles.” 

The Music department of the school, besides 
furnishing all the music for Commencement 
Sunday, including solos, male quartet, and 
mixed choruses, held two recitais during the 
week, One on Friday and one on Tuesday even- 
ing. The worsg of the class graduating in music 
this year showed the care taken in building up 
a department strong in itself, giving thorough 
musical] training, and graduati g only siudents 
who have completed a four years’ course in the 
academic work of the school or its equivalent 
at other secondary schools. : 

Monday afternoon occurred the athletic con- 
test of the week—tbe alumni ball game. A 
full nine of former players, iacluding some now 
on college teams, played the 1904 team. The 
gsme was close,and was won by the alumni, 
with a score of 6 to 5, but only in the tenth 
inning. The playing spoke well for Tilton 
athletics both past and present. 

After the girls’ prize speaking on Monday 
night, the closing cbapel exercises on Tuesday 
morping were looked forward to not only for 
their own sake, but because of the awarding of 
prizes. Rev. J.M. Durrell, of Dover, a former 
president of the school, made the presentation 
speeches, and gave prizes for superior work in 
elocution, and also in mathematic;, in Latin, 
in chemistry, and in English composition. 

The most important business at the annual 
meeting of the trustees was the decision to pro- 
ceed with xnd com plete toe gymnasium without 
delay. A new instructor was elected for the 
mathematics department, Mr. A. Ruyal Curl, a 
graduate of Boston U niversity, during the past 
three years a successful teacher at Westbrook 
Seminary, Portland, Me., and son of Rev. G. M. 
Curl, presiding elder of Concord District. From 
the estate of John Sanborn a fand was set aside 
for the establishing of the Sanborn chair of 
mathematics. 

One afternoon was given to the alumni recep- 
tions by the literary e cieties. Each hall was 
decorated for the occasion, and friends were re- 
ceived by the offivers and served with ref: esh- 
ments. Another afternoon the Art Department 
exhibited the work of its students, and one 
evening the Harvard Quartet furnished an en- 
joyable concert. 

The Commencement exercises in Seminary 
Hall, Wednesday morniog, were remarkable 
for the uriformly high grade of the graduation 
parts. Six essays were presented: “ Radium: 


Its Properties and Possibilities;” ‘Tbe Tramp 
Problem in New Hampshire ;” ‘‘ The American 
Red Cross;” “Newfoundiand: Its Resources 


Continued on page 832 
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There is a rich sweet pathos in the 
tone of the Epworth which appeals to cult- 
ured musicians. It is the sustained, sym- 
pathetic, singing quality of tone. 

We are often asked what makes pianos 
differ so in tone. It is mostly in the way 
the sounding board is made. 

Epworth sounding boards are made 
after the old reliable German method. It 
is all hand-work,—slow, painstaking and 
requiring great skill. The result is the Ep- 
worth tone is not only sweet and mellow 
when new,—you can depend on its lasting, 


Our Catalogue tells all about it; also tells how 
we send Epworth Pianos to reliable people any- 
where in the United States, on trial; if piano suits 
you pay for it in cash or easy paymentsas agreed; 
if not, it comes back at our expense. 

Write for Catalogue to-day. Mention this paper 


Wittirams Orcan & Piano ComPANy 
57 Washington St., Chicago e 
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Trades-Unions and British Law 


HE trades-unions in Ensland have 
for some thirty years been acting on 
the comfortable assumption that, no mat- 
ter how much ivjury they inflicted on 
employers, their funds were exempted 
from levy and their associations could not 
be held liable for damages. This pleasant 
sense of security has been suddenly and 
ruthlessly disturbed by the “Taff Vale” 
decision of the House of Lords in conse- 
quence of which the Amalgamated Scci- 
ety of Railway Servants has been com- 
pelled to pay the Taff Vale Railway Com- 
pany damages to the amount of $115,000. 
The South Wales Miners’ Federation has 
been miulcted in the sum of $225,000. 
These judgments will probably bring 
about a political revolution in England. 
According to Sir Charles Dilke, ‘‘ an over- 
whelmiug class consciousness has been 
created among trade unionists.” They 
are now resolved upon acting as a political 
party, and of becoming legisiators them- 
selves. They propose to enact laws that 
will make the position of the unions im- 
pregnable. The Taff Vale decision, how- 
ever equitable it may seem tuo the general 
public, will have the effect of spurring 
them on in these efforts. The ultimate 
result of the agitution may even be the 
abolition of that archaic check upo pop- 
ular excesses, the slumberful House of 
Lords. At any rate, the outlook for free 
labor and free competition in England, 
now that the trades-unions are making 
such headway, is by no means bright. 





Reform in Merit System 


COMPLAINT that has been com- 

monly urged against the existing 
system of civil] service, by appointing 
officers, is the Jength of time it takes to 
get a new clerk or letter-carrier after the 
vacancy has occurred, The necessity of a 
somewhat elaborate correspondence with 
Washington has often involved the waste 
of many days, especially if the office 
where the new man isto be employed is 
in California or Hawaii. Another diffi- 
culty presented has beeu the confusion 
inevitably resulting from an attesapt to 
keep in toucb, from the national capital, 
witb about 1,250 local civil service boards 


scattered through the many postal and 
revenue offices. Another defect of the 
old centralized system lay in the difficulty 
of obtaining the right men to act as the 
secretaries of the local boards. To correct 
these abuses the whole field of work of 
the commission in the United States has 
been divided into thirteen sections, to 
facilitate the process of examining candi- 
dates and certifying eligibies to the local 
federal offices sprinkled over the country. 
It has now been arranged to have in one 
large place in each district a headquarters, 
which shall represent the central civil 
service authority for that dietrict. District 
headquarters are to be established in the 
cities of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Chica- 
go, St. Paul, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Denver, Portland, San Francisco. 





Labor in Liberia 


ONSUL GENERAL LYON, who is 
stationed at Monrovia, comments 
unfavorably, in a report to the State De- 
partment, on labor conditions in Liberia. 
The ships which trade along the coast of 
Liberia employ native men as stevedores 
at an average pay of $4.80 a month, which 
is more than is paid by planters for labor 
in the farming regions. As a consequence, 
the farms are now suffering frum lack of 
labor, the effect of which is disastrous. 
Every where coftee farms, once prosperous, 
are abandoned. By this scarcity of labor, 
and also by the low price of coffee, the 
prosperity of the Liberian farmer has been 
seriously affected. Consul General Lyon 
considers that the disadvantages of cli- 
matic conditions ard the simplicity of 
native habits render competition by for- 
eign labur impracticable. The aborigines 
are the beasts of burden. While the ox 
and the horse thrive in the interior of 
Africa, the west coast is said to be hostile 
to the horse, and strangely enuugh neither 
the ox, camel, nor elephant has been do- 
mesticated to serve the purposes of man 
in Liberia. The average native man 1s 
strong as an ox, traveling hundreds of 
miles in the interior with heavy sacks of 
merchandise on his head and conveying 
passengers in a bammock suspended from 
a horizontal piece of timber, the ends of 
which rest on his bare shoulders. He tills 
the soil, fells the forests, digs the ditches, 
bridges the rivers, waits on the table, does 
the laundering and cooking, and indeed 
everything that a man or beast would be 
expected to do in the way of toil. Asa 
carrier he receives twenty-four cents a 
day for wages and about half as much for 
subsistence, and as a laborer on a farm 
not over $3.50 a month and his rations, 
which consist of one quart of rice and one 
pound of stockfish a day. The unpro- 
gressive contentment of the population of 
Liberia, republic though it is, has not yet 


been disturbed by the many-fingered in- 
strumentalities of modern machinery. 
Liberia is still a paradise of paupers. 


Cotton as a National Asset 


RECENT report from the Bureau 

of Statistics shows that raw cotton 
and its by-products will bring more than 
$400,000,000 into the United States from 
other parts of the world in the fiscal year 
which ends this next July. The total 
amount of exports of cotton and its by- 
products last year amounted to $376,000,- 
000, and in raw cotton alone the total for 
the present year exceeds the amount for 
last year by nearly $50,000,000. The raw 
cotton products, as distinguished from the 
staple fibre itself— which together form 
this large total — are cotton-seed oil and 
meal, cotton waste, natural cotton seed, 
and cotton manufactures. The increase 
during the past few yearsin the exports 
of cotton-seed oil and cotton-seed meal 
has been enormous, and represents at the 
present time over $25,000,000 per annum. 
Among the American exports of last year 
was included oil-cake, with oil-cake meal, 
amounting to almost $20,000,000, princi- 
pally derived from cotton seed. Another 
important class of exports of cotton and 
its products consists of cotton manufac- 
tures. In 1887 these represented about 
$15,000,000 ; in 1897, $21,000,000 ; and in 
1903, $32,000,000; but during the present 
fiscal year it is estimated that, owing to 
the high price of the staple at home and 
the unsettled condition prevailing in the 
Orient, the value of these manufactures 
will not aggregate mgre than $25,000 , 000. 





How Animals Avoid Poison 


NIMALS, either wild or domestic, 
are rarely poisoned. They avoid 
poisonous plants ‘ by instinct ’’ — what- 
ever that may be. It is believed by some 
that the sense by which animals detect 
poison is mainly that of smell, the sense 
of taste being usually deficient. Carniv- 
orous animals, however, have a kind of 
half-way sense bet ween taste and stomach- 
ache which tells them when they have 
taken anything likely to disagree with 
them, and they are enabled to get rid of it 
by the throat with ease. Wolves, tigers, 
leopards, and other carnivora are difficult 
to poison because of this ability to get rid 
of the unwelcome morsels with celerity. 
Lions, on the other hahd, are very fre- 
quently poisoned, as they eat voraciously. 
Cattle, which have four stomachs, are 
readily poisoned. In common with hu- 
man beings animals seem to be affected 
by poison in certain forms when in a par- 
ticular condition of health, but at other 
times can eat the same plant or shrub 
with impunity. Birds seem to have no 
discrimination at all with regard to poi- 
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sons, probably because they have almost 
no power of smell, and swallow their food 
without masticating it. Animals will 
occasionally fail to recognize the poisonous 
plants of a strange region. Many poison- 
ous fungi have an odious smell, so that no 
mammal! or bird ever thinks of touching 
them. One of the most poisonous native 
plants is the ordinary foxglove, but 
though it has no unpleasant odor of any 
kind, for some reason cattle never touch 
it. 





Anglo-German Relations 


HE visit of King Edward to Kiel sets 
English politicians to wondering 
about the possibilities of an Anglo-Ger- 
man rapprochement. Serious politicians 
do not expect any formal agreement as the 
result of the king’s visit, but they hope, as 
one paper expresses it, that the visit may 
accumulate a fund of good feeling on 
which the friends of peace may draw. It 
is generally felt that both countries, after 
the incessant bickering and nagging of the 
last few years, need a season of respite 
from recrimination, during which may be 
had a calm and dispassionate view of all 
spheres of mutual interests and of all 
points of frictional contact. The Spectator 
has been warning King Edward to keep 
clear of ‘‘German barbed-wire entangle- 
ments.’’ It is true that the causes of 
Anglo-German rivalry tend to increase, 
not to lessen. Chancellor von Biilow will 
probably urge the raising of the German 
tariff wherever it is possible to do so with- 
out serious injury to Germany’s own in- 
terests, on the principle that if tariff bar- 
gaining with Great Britain is to be 
expected as a result of the Balfour-Cham- 
berlain policy, Germany would better have 
a wide margin of tariff for purposes of 
concession. In all this there is danger of 
more Anglo-German friction. At the 
same time the ties binding Germany and 
England together are so many that it is to 
be hoped some way may be found to avoid 
any serious estrangements growing out of 
commercial competitions or clashing for- 
eign policies. 





Roosevelt and Fairbanks Nominated 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT and 
Charles W. Fairbanks were unani- 
mously nominated, June 238, for the 
offices of President and Vice-President 
respectively by the Republican National 
Convention convened in Chicago. Mr. 
Roosevelt has thus achieved what no 
other man in the history of the country 
has been able to attain, namely, a nomi- 
nation to the presidency after succeeding 
to that office from the vice. presidency by 
the accident of death. If he were not to 
be elected, this achievement would be no 
light tribute to his character and power 
as a public man. Senator Fairbanks is 
considered a safe and conservative leader, 
not likely to injure the prospects by any 
indiscreet speeches during the campaign. 
The nominating speeches in the conven- 
tion were of a high order, as political ad- 
dresses go, that of ex-Governor Black be- 
ing especially praised for its aptness of 
phrasing. Alabama, the first State on 
he roll, yielded to New York the honor of 
nominating Theodore Roosevelt, and to 
Iowa the distinction of placing in nomina- 
tion Charles W. Fairbanks, these nomi- 
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nations being made by ex-Governor 
Black and Senator Dolliver respectively. 

The platform adopted recounts the 
achievements of the Republican Party 
since it came into existence fifty years 
ago, dedicated to the great task of arrest- 
ing the extension of human slavery, and 
more particularly its services since it 
entered upon its period of ‘ complete 
supremacy ’’ in 1897; insists upon the 
maintenance of the policy of protection — 
rates of duty, if readjusted at all, being 
revised by the Republican Party ; advo- 
cates commercial reciprocity where it can 
be effected consistently with the princi- 
ples of protection ; declares for the gold 
standard ; favors legislation which will 
build up the American merchant marine ; 
demands a Navy powerful enough to de- 
fend the United States against any at 
tack ; approves the attitude of President 
Roosevelt in regard to the exclusion of 
Chinese labor ; promises thoroughly to en- 
force the civil service law; and suggests 
the peaceful settlement of international 
differences by arbitration. The platform 
also commends the vigorous efforts being 
made by the Administration to defend 
American citizens abroad, favors such 
congressional action as shall determine 
whether by special discriminations the 
elective franchise of any State has been 
unconstitutionally limited, and denounces 
the infringement by either capital or 
labor on the rights and interests of the 
people. George B. Cortelyou has been 
elected chairman of the National Com- 
mittee. 





Progress of the Far Eastern War 


N attempt of the Russian fleet, con- 
sisting of six battleships, five 
cruisers, and fourteen destroyers, to make 
a dash southward from Port Arthur on 
June 23 was foiled through the vigilance 
of Admiral Togo, who was warned by his 
patrols by means of wireless telegraphy of 
the appearance of the Russians, The 
Japanese torpedo boat destroyers attacked 
the Russian vessels after nightfall, sink- 
ing a large battleship and -jisabling the 
warship ‘* Sevastopol ’”’ and a cruiser. It 
appears that the Russian vessels were 
trapped by the sunken hulks, and could 
not readily return to the harbor. The 
damages received by the Japanese vessels 
were slight. The land forces besieging 
Port Arthur are now within twelve miles 
of that fortress. The whole male popula- 
tion of Port Arthur, from the age of fif- 
teen upwards, is said to be under arms. 
The women are assisting in the work of 
completing the defences, and civilian 
cyclists have occasionally succeeded in 
establishing communication with the out- 
side world. The Russians seem unable to 
reform their plans, which have been up- 
set by General Kuroki, and are )osing ia- 
terest and heart in the struggle. Genera) 
Kuropatkin has so far found himself out- 
classed at every point in point of numbers 
of troops engaged. The suspicion grows 
that the Russians are not yet in any such 
numerical strength as was reported earlier 
in the’war. An engagement which was 
probably in the nature of a collision be- 
tween advance guards of the two armies 
occurred last week near Kai-Ping—a 
point which the Russians have now evac- 
uated. It is rumored that the Russians 
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have suffered a defeat near Tashi-Chixo, 
The official Japanese report of the losses 
at the battle of Vafangow shows a tota|! 
loss of 50 officers and 1,143 men killed oy 
wounded. 





Perdicaris and Varley Released 


ae lane ste tpn alive or Raisuli 
dead !’’ was the purport of a 
despatch sent last Thursday by Secretary 
Hay to Consul-General Gummere at 
Tangier, in reply to a telegram indicat- 
ing that satisfactory progress was not 
being made in the negotiations for the 
release of Ion Perdicaris, and intimating 
that the Moorish Government had not 
been acting in good faith. Secretary 
Hay, moreover, told the negotiators in 
‘langier that they must adhere strictly to 
ther original instructions; that they 
must not in any way become involved 
in guarantees with other nations; and 
that marines must not be landed without 
special instructions from Washington. 
The ransom —- $70,000 — advanced to the 
Sultan of Morocco by a French firm, 
which had been in hand at Tangier for 
some time, ready to be forwarded to the 
big brigand whenever he came ioto a 
more favorable mood, was carried to 
Raisuli by Mulai Hamet, Sbereef of 
Wazztu, to whom, with Mulai Ali, much 
credit is attributed by the United States 
Government for the release of the cap- 
tives, which was finally effected last 
Friday. The delay in releasing Perdi- 
caris and Varley is now said to have 
been due to a misunderstanding between 
Raisuli and the negotiators. The cap- 
tives suffered many har dships, regarded 
as unavoidable under the circumstances, 
Mr. Perdicaris received a great ovation 
on returning to his home iu Tangier, the 
admirals of the fleets being present to 
welcome hira back. 





Model Fresh Air Sanitarium 


N important enterprise, designed to 
protect the health and save the 
lives of the babies and children of Chi- 
cago, has been carried on for seventeen 
years under the auspices of the Chicago 
Daily News. It is estimated that the 
proportion of deaths of children under 
five years of age during that period has 
been decreased 26.8 over the previous 
seventeen years. The sanitarium referred 
to is a model institution for the fresh-air 
treatment of sick and anzmic infants, 
The building, which makes no pretence of 
being a hospital, is located on the shore of 
Lake Michigan. The floor space avail- 
able for the hammock pavilion and ve- 
randas is nearly 18,000 feet, and besides 
there are commodious rooms for the sani- 
tarium staff, as well as offices, kitchen, 
dining-rooms, pantries, bath-rooms, etc. 
During the hot summer months thou- 
sands of children, and also many tired, 
and weary mothers, find in its cool pre- 
cincts a haven of rest. In 1908 the sani- 
tarium received a grand total of 114,567 
persons, and a daily average of 1,924. 
The sanitarium is conducted on scientific 
principles, and aside from its humanuita- 
rian purposes and achievements is of 
great scientific interest in demonstrating 
the good results of the right use of 
Nature’s laws. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HE day we so soon celebrate is fitly 
called Independence Day because of 
the magnificent Declaration unanimously 
adopted by the Continental Congress one 
hundred and twenty-eight years ago, and 
made good after seven years of severe suf- 
fering and fierce fighting. In that immor- 
tal document our forefathers asserted that 
since all men are created equal, endowed 
by their Creator with the inalienable 
rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, when any government be- 
comes destructive of these rights it is the 
duty of the people to alter it and make 
suitable provision for their safety. This, 
then, goaded to action by a long train of 
abuses and usurpations on the part of the 
king, they proceeded manfully to do, de- 
claring that ‘* these United Colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, Free and Inde- 
pendent States,”’ with all the political 
powers pertaining to such entities and 
dignities. It was right nobly phrased and 
accomplished, with an appeal to ‘ the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God,’’ and 
‘‘ with a firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence,’’ which Providence 
stood by them and in due time brought 
them forth victorious. 

A great day indeed it was, hailed with 
delirious joy and unrestrained enthusi- 
asm. It marked a new birth for freedom 
on both sides the sea, doing as much to 
emancipate the people of England as the 
people of America, inaugurating an era 
of largest meaning to the whole world. 
But it by no means exhausted or com- 
pleted the age-long struggle after light 
and liberty which it is the lot of mankind 
ceaselessly to carry on. It was simply 
the beginning of a fresh period in the 
never-finished cycle of human endeavor, 
a cycle which already had included many 
notable epochs and was to include very 
many more. For freedom’s battle oft be- 
gun is continually bequeathed from sire 
to son, each succeeding triumph being 
not a stopping-place but a stepping-stone, 
a point of departure for larger emancipa- 
tions and more glorious deliverances either 
of body, mind, or soul. 

While there never Was a time when 
men had such complete liberty as now, 
there never, perhaps, was a time when 
their aspirations for still larger liberty 
were more intense. The nearer the goal 
appears, the stronger are the hopes and 
desires for its perfect attainment, and the 
fuller are the powers available for its abso- 
lute securement. In spite of many mis- 
takes and much blind groping, through 
collisions of opposing organized selfish- 
nesses, bearing the rival banners of capital 
and labor, in the midst of fears and fight- 
ings, we have faith that the larger destiny 
of mankind is being wrought out, and the 
highest good of all steadily approached. 

The pre-eminent demand of the hour, 
it seems to us, is for liberty of a spiritual 
nature — true independence of thought 
and character. This, as a rule, is wofully 
lacking, and pressingly needs cultivation. 
Especially suitable to the day, in view of 
the fact that this year we celebrate Haw- 
thorne’s centennial on the Fourth of 
July, are these words of his, taken from 
‘*Our Old Home : ’’ “ It must be a remark- 
ably true man who can keep his own ele- 
vated conception of truth when the lower 
feeling of a multitude is assailing his 
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natural sympathies, and whocan speak 
out frankly the best that there is in him, 
when by adulterating it a little, he knows 
that he may make it ten times as accept- 
able to the audience.’’ It is this sort of 
independence that public speakers {and 
writers, public men of all kinds, need to 
be particularly on their guard to preserve. 
The temptation is strong to lower the 
standard a trifle in order to gain more in- 
fluence and secure more practical, imme- 
diate results. But results are God’s; 
duties alone are ours. The Almighty 
does not seem so much to want our work 
as our willingness to work. It is the ef- 
fect of our endeavors on our own char- 
acter rather than the eventual outcome 
that fis of primary importauce. We are 
put into this world to shape our own lives 
and get fitted for a higher stage of exist- 
ence. Woe unto him who is led to think 
that this is of smaller consequence than 
carrying out what he conceives to be 
some project that has large promise of 
usefulness, and that for the sake of this 
latter he may allowably stoop to compro- 
mises with highest righteousness. Neither 
in charch or state, in theology or politics, 
will the true man thus come down or 
jeopardize his divine independence. 





NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


MERSON, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, and Poe — six 
of our very foremost writers — were born 
in the six years, 1803-’"9. Of these Poe 
died earliest, 1849, at the age of forty ; 
Holmes latest, 1894; and Hawthorne, 
almost midway between, 1864, at the age 
of sixty. 

To say unqualified'y that Hawthorne 
was the greatest of these six, or ‘‘ great 
beyond any one else in American litera- 
ture,’ or ‘‘the most eminent representa- 
tive of American literature,’’ as has been 
repeatedly claimed, is to say a hazardous 
thing, because of the ambiguity in the 
word ‘‘great’’ and the wide-reaching 
range of the word “ literature.’’ That he 
is ‘‘ the greatest of American romancers ’’ 
would doubtless be admitted by ail. Yet 
on leaving college, after giving much 
thought to the subject, he deliberately 
concluded, and records it in a letter, July 
14, 1825: “I shall never make a distin- 
guished figure in the world, and all I hope 
or wish is to plod along with the multi- 
tude.”’” That he was not particularly 
ambitious is plain from many tokens, 
and also that his powers developed very 
slowly. Authorship was not so much a 
deliberate choive with him as a drift, into 
which he fell partly through a dilatory 
reluctance to do anything else. He was 
under no immediate necessity to exert 
himself in the way of support, so he gave 
free rein to an indolent disposition and 
indulged his flights of fancy with a vague 
hope that something important might 
come of it. for avery long time nothing 
did ; and he was disposed to resent, some- 
what naturally, the indifference of the 
public to his efforts to attract its atten- 
tion. He more than once refers to the 
fact that he was ‘‘ for a good many years 
the obscurest man of letters in America.”’ 
Indeed, for twenty years, from his leaving 
college in 1825 till he took office in the 
Custom House at Salem, 1845, the total 
outcome of his labors consisted of about 
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ninety short tales and sketches. The 
best of these were finally gathered into 
two volumes of ‘‘ Twice-Told Tales,” 
1842, and ‘* Mosses from an Old Manse,”’ 
1846. 

These were studies in expression, of 
which he became a consummate master, 
with an unerring choice of the most vivid 
vocables. He came to know how, by 
delicate touch upon touch, to produce 
that finished whole, that perfect work of 
art which is a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. He had exquisite taste in minute 
details. He could take the simplest, the 
most commonplace objects, and let his 
sentiment play upon them till their inner 
moralities were most pleasingly drawn 
forth and they were irradiated by the spell! 
of his imagination. He drew from the 
‘*Town Pump”? rills of perennial refresh- 
ing ; he saw ‘‘ Sights from a Steeple’’ that 
no one else had ever observed; he so de- 
picted ‘‘ Main Street’’ that it stands out 
with wholly new meaning. He found 
himself gradually, and only after many 
tentative forthputtings of his genius did 
it arrive at its largest power and surest 
grasp. Many hundreds of days of con- 
templative idleness are distilled into a few 
pages which seem light as thistledown, 
extremely trivial, and yet touch us witha 
magical charm from whose appeal no one 
may wholly escape. The deeps of the 
heart are stirred, under his hand, by the 
smallest occurrences. One has a sense 
that ‘the tide of lifs grows full in the 
still coves as well as on all the sounding 
beaches of the world.’?’ He teaches us 
how to hold communion with the shore 
and the sea, the sky and the wood, to 
listen while the wind reveals his dreams, 
and to find in the very birds messengers 
of far meanings. 

Where did he get this style, which has 
so indescribable, intangible, elusive a 
charm, such a mixture of simplicity and 
subtlety, such spontaneity and lightsome 
lavishness as hardly to seem of more sub- 
stance than the texture of a dream, seem- 
ingly evanescent yet permanent in effect, 
never excelled in the easy flow of its 
words, many-tinted, picturesque, prose 
poetry ? How did it come to him? He 
had undoubtedly a natural sense of lan- 
guage, and a turn for infusing a gently 
colloquial tone into matters of the most 
unfamiliar import ; and there is evidence 
that he cultivated his gifts with no little 
assiduity. His inborn faculty of literary 
expression was nourished by constant con- 
tact with the English classics and per- 
fected by much practice. His reading 
was very wide. His notebooks show that 
he had a habit of keen observation, that 
he kept his mind at work wherever he 
was. It is true that not many impressions, 
emotions, reflections, are recorded ; it is 
mostly outward objects and bare events 
that we see set down ; but materials were 
no doubt gathered by this ‘‘ harvest of a 
quiet eye,”’ to be patiently brooded over 
aod skilfully worked up into presentable 
shape. It is quite certain that the three 
authors who chiefly affected him were 
Scott, with his dramatic presentation of 
history ; Bunyan, whose “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress ’’ was a life-long favorite with him, 
ministering as it did to his own allegorical, 
symbolical tendency; and Irving, only 
twenty-one years his senior. The manifest 
resemblances in Hawthorne to both Irving 
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and Poe have been remarked upon by sev- 
eral. He is, like the former, a writer of 
great polish, with a comfortable sense of 
reality anda gentle humor. He is like 
the latter in a marvelous power of psycho- 
logical analysis and a taste for the weird ; 
but he does noi carry this taste to the 
extreme lengths that Poe did ; he is more 
restrained, less fantastic and frautic, less 
delirious and diseased, not so fascinated 
with horrors, not so wrapped about in an 
atmosphere of ghastliness. Hawthorne 
was of much greater mental calibre than 
eicher. Sumeone has quaintly put the 
matter into a mathematical formula as 
follows : Poe plus Irving plus X equals 
Hawthorne. 

The second period of Hawthorne’s liter- 
ary life, when his genius was fully devel- 
oped, his powers matured, extends from 
1849, when he left the Custom House, to 
1860, when he returned from Europe. It 
was during these years that his four great 
novels, the works on which his fame must 
permanently rest, were writteu and 
brought out. Three of them came tum- 
bling forth, to startle and captivate the 
world, almost together — ‘‘ The Scarlet 
Letter’’ in 1850, the ‘‘ House of the Seven 
(iables’’ in 1851, and the ‘ Blithedale 
Romance ’’ in 1852. These three or four 
years were by far his most productive 
epoch, that to which his whole previous 
life may be said to have contributed. In 
1860 was published ‘‘ The Marble Faun,’’ 
the last of his monumental works. After 
that, in the closing years, the ebbing of 
his physical force was very marked and 
portentous, 

His chief theme in all these books was 
the play of conscience under a sense of 
sin and guilt, remorse and punishment. 
And this itis, in addition to his perfect 
literary form, that gives him his abiding 
power. It is the life of the soul in its in- 
tensest moral aspects, the supremacy of 
spiritual things, in which alone he is in- 
terested, as a writer. And this is the 
more remarkable because he was not what 
would be usually called a religious or con- 
verted man. He never joined any church. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke married him 
and buried him, but did not meet him 
once during the interval. No one could 
be less of a reformer than he ; he had no 
sympathy whatever with the abolition- 
ists ; was a Democrat in politics, but took 
very little interest in public affairs ; was 
an indifferent observer even in the surg- 
ing times that preceded and accompanied 
the Civil War. Yet he could uot escape 
his ancestry. He was a child of Puritan 
New England, his forefathers reaching 
back to the very beginning, and the stern, 
black-browed Puritans somehow domi- 
nated him ; the strong traits of their na- 
ture intertwined themselves with his ; he 
was a chip of the old block, a true growth 
of the soil. And so it was that the life of 
the soul, the moral aspects of things, took 
deepest hold of him and were of primary 
importance in his eyes. He could not 
help thiuking about them. He saw men 
as in the light of the judgment day ; out- 
ward destinctions of rank and place did 
not weigh with him. 

He chose sin for his theme, it has been 
observed, for the same reason that the 
great masters in literature always gravi- 
tate to it; it is the greatest theme, that 
which affords the fullest play for the 
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largest powers, opens the whole scope of 
human life in its highest, deepest rela- 
tions. Man’s greatness and ruin, the 
horrible certainty of penalty for every 
disobedience, the destructive effect of it 
on character, its haunting misery and 
tragedy — these are topics of perennial 
power and never ceasing’ significance. 
Hawthorne tells the truth about them ; 
he could not otherwise be the consum- 
mate artist that he is. He never errs in 
his analysis of guilt, its devastating oper- 
ation, its crushing effect ; but he affords 
no clear glimpse of the way out. And 
this stopping short of the end gives a 
severity of treatment, » sombre quality, 
to bis works that is not in all respects 
healthy. They are net the best reading 
for the young. Somethipg more open, 
straightforward, sunny, optimistic, should 
be largely mingled with them ; for if not 
exactly morbid, they approach to it, and 
might beget in some minds an unwhole- 
some tendency. He himself was at no 
period of his life of a sanguine tempera- 
ment ; he uniformly chose to anticipate 
the darker alternative of whatever event 
was developing. It was indeed the an- 
guish, anxiety and depression attendant 
on his eldest daugkter’s illness in Rome 
(from which she recovered) that smote 
the very seats of his life, and, more than 
anythiug else, sent him a few years later 
to the grave. 

It is especially in ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,’’ 
universally acknowledged to be his 
masterpiece, ‘‘ the great New England 
epic,’’ the high-water mark of American 
fiction, a tower of dramatic strength, that 
the qualities we have mentioned are dis- 
played. It is densely dark. He himself 
said, wiiting to an intimate friend, that 
he bad found it almost impossible to 
throw into it any cheering light. The 
gloom is hardly relieved on a single page. 
He dives into the recesses of the human 
heart, a heart oppressed with the weight 
of unforgiven transgreseion, and lays it 
bare to the gaze of the world. The stcry 
moves with the inexorableness of fate. 
‘* The hell of human suffering was never 
more accurately gaged, and the thunders 
of conscience never reverberated with 
more terrific fury.’”’ The struggles 
of souls in their supremest moments are 
keenly analyzed and closely, clearly de- 
picted. ‘‘ What renders ‘The Scarlet 
Letter ’ one of the greatest of books,’’ it 
has been suitably said, ‘‘ is the sleuth- 
hound thoroughness with which sin is 
traced up and down and into every cor- 
ner of the heart and life, and even into 
nature, where it transforms all things.’ 
‘* 1t is one of the truest and most moral of 
books because the human soul that lies 
behind it and plays through it is true to 
itself whether it is good or evil,.’’ The 
eternal law of retribution is indelibly 
stamped not only on this story of early 
Puritan times, but on pearly all the 
others that Hawthorne wrote. ‘‘ What- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap.’’ ‘* Whatever a man does to an- 
other he does to himeself.’’ To depict this 
with intense solemnity, tragic force and 
poetic beauty, in so perfect an artistic 
form that it must forever live in the 
minds of men, is to confer a great boon 
upon the human race. 

It is not probable, however, that Haw- 
thorne had any + pecial desire to benefit the 
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human race. In fact, he disclaims any 
purpose of doing good. He says: ‘‘ The 
good of others, like our own happiness, is 
not to be attained by direct effort, but in- 
cidentally. Vengeance and beneficence 
are things that God claims for Himself. 
His instruments have no consciousness of 
His purpose. If they imagine that they 
have, it isa pretty sure token that they 
are not His instruments.’’ Henry James 
is doubtless right when he says that 
Hawthorne ‘‘toys and trifles with the 
grim fact of sin and conscience, using it 
asa pigment for his pictures, as a play- 
ground for his fancy ; his relations to it 
are purely intellectual, not moral and 
theological. He had no conviction about 
these dread realities, he judged them from‘ 
a poetic and esthetic point of view as a 
means of entertainment, regarded them 
only as material for a taking story, af- 
fording full play for his genius.’”’ If this 
be so, it detr cts, of course, from the menit 
of his character, but adds much to the 
authority and impressiveness of the un- 
conscious, unintentional witness that he 
is forced to bear to the divine reality of 
the great truths which he voiced to the 
world. 

He is a most interesting personality, 
well worth more extended study than our 
space here permits. At an esthetic tea at 
Emerson’s, one winter in Concord, Haw- 
thorne sat silent, as he was apt to do, 
amid the brilliant discourse. When he 
went Emerson said: ‘‘ Hawthorne rides 
well his borse of the night.’’ The seer of 
Concord was a sort of spiritual sun-wor- 
shiper, and could not attach very much 
value to what has been termed ‘‘ Haw- 
thorne’s catlike faculty of seeing in the 
dark.’’ He delved into the mysteries and 
subtleties of life. Much of his writing 
still remains ‘“‘in the vague.’”’ ‘ His del- 
icate and penetrating imagination was 
always engaged in a game of hide and- 
seek in the region in which it seemed to 
him that the game could best be played 
— smong the shadows and substructures, 
the dark-based pillars and supports of 
our moral nature.’?’ He was fond of the 
grotesque, the abuormal, that which is 
out of the way and outof the day. He 
wrote to his publisher, Fields, in answer 
to a question: ‘‘Upon my honor [ am 
not quite sure that [ entirely comprehend 
my own meaning in some of these allego- 
ries.”” He was a wizard, ‘‘ our first great 
imaginative author,’’ “the most perfect 
creative genius, the most consummate 
artist in form, the most original 
master of style yet born upon American 
soil,’’ shy, solitary, sensitive, taciturn, 
unique, full of shadowy fancies, aunalo- 
gies, conceits, beautiful, admirable, ex- 
traordinary, with much of pathos, humor, 
and a profound knowledge of human 
nature, the first and most eminent exam- 
ple of that psychological development 
whicb has become so marked a character- 
istic of the modern novel. He is not ex- 
actly, and never can be, a popular novel- 
ist, for the best work is necessarily above 
the range of appreciation by the masses, 
He is not adapted to the average reader. 
Yet he has left some things which all 
can enjoy ; and his highest things will be 
a credit to America letters while the lan- 
imperishable monu- 


guage remains, an 
ment to his memory. 
We cannot better close this very im 
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perfect sketch than in the language 
which Henry Jamee uses on the final 
page of his masterly essay concerning his 
fellow-craftsman : 


** His work will remain; it is too original 
and exquisite to pass away; among the 
men o! imagination he wil) always have 
his niche. No one has bad just that vision 
ot life, and no one has had a literary form 
that more successiully expressed his vision. 
He was not a moralist, and he was not 
simply a poet. The moralists are weightier, 
denser, richer, in a sense. The poets are 
more purely inconclusive and irresponsi- 
ble. He combined ip a singular degree 
the spontaneity of the imagination with a 
haunting care tor moral problems. Man’s 
conscience was his theme, but he saw it in 
the light of a creative fancy which added, 
out of its own substance, an interest, and, 
I may almost say, an iraportance.”’ 





THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
AS A COURT 


NE greatly needed change of proced- 
ure in General Conference methods 
pertains to its functions as a court. It is, 
as all students of our economy know, not 
only a legislative, but also a judicial, 
body; it is appointed to hear certain 
forms of appeal; it reviews the proceed- 
ings of judicial conferences, and is author- 
ized to take such action, in cases of 
serious error, as justice may require; in- 
deed, all questions of law arising in 
judicial conferences are decided by the 
Bishop presiding at the trial subject to 
appeal to this higher court. A Bishop 
who has been tried for offences of certain 
sorts may take an appeal to the supreme 
body of the church. That body has a 
committee on Judiciary, to which is com- 
mitted a large variety of work, interpre- 
tation of law, and of constitutional pro- 
visions, review of appeals, formulation of 
legal opinion, and other matters of vital 
character having to do with our economy, 
our itinerancy, and with the rights of the 
episcopacy the prerogatives of Annual 
Conferences, the rights of both lay and 
clerical members of the church, with ques- 
tions of administration, and with many 
other phases of our denominational life. 

The questions tackled by this Judiciary 
committee, for instance, at the last ses. 
sion at Los Angeles, included two of a 
very searching and fundamental char- 
acter: ‘‘ Whether the General Conference 
has the right to district the Bishops,”’ and 
‘* Whether the Philippine Islands are to 
be considered as belonging to the Home 
or the Foreign Missionary field.’’ A _ re- 
view of the work of that committee, and 
of the purely judicial and interpretative 
proceedings of the General Conference for 
the past few quadrenniums, would dem- 
onstrate the facts which we are seeking 
to bring out into fall relief, namely, that 
these features of the work occupy a con- 
siderable amount of the time of the body ; 
that they command the attention of the 
jurists of the body, lay and clerical ; and 
that this part of its labors has sometimes 
an upusual weight and a far-reachiig 
scope and importance. 

According to the methods hitherto in 
vogue, the reports of the committee on 
Judiciary, and other matters having to 
do with judicial decisions or with consti- 
tutional interpretation, come up whenever 
they can get a chance, in the order of the 
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committees, or in the haste of the closing 
sessions, at the dictation of the sifting 
committee. It is therefore possible that 
decisions and legal utterances of primary 
importance, may, in the clash of com. 
mittee work and tn the excitement of the 
closing struggles for the floor, be entirely 
shoved aside. Indeed, if we are not mis- 
taken, a decision of the committee on 
Judiciary, having a vital bearing on ‘248, 
failed to be reached in the haste attend- 
ing the rush for adjournment twelve years 
ago at Omaha; and possibly other like 
iustances have occurred. Aad even when 
euch matters are brought before the Con- 
ference, they are not always treated with 
the respect and consideration which are 
their due. Legal decisions, constitutional 
interpretations, and constructions of law 
are often listened to in haste, passed upon 
in a hurry, and treated with scant cour- 
tesy, unless they happen to be of current 
and fundamental interest, as was the case 
with the two matters referred to above, 
one of which brought out a really notable 
debate. 

Is this method of dealing with matters 
of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, to which 
judges, lawyers, and students of our 
church constitution and laws have given 
days and nights of careful attention, a 
wise one? Is there not a better way to 
deal with these matters? Should not this 
specific department and function with 
which we are now dealing be set aside by 
itself, and organized apart from any other 
business? Is it wise to mix up, as our 
General Conference has been in the habit 
of doing, legislation, judicial decisions, 
the passing of highfalutin and meaning- 
less resolutions, not devoid of claptrap, 
either harmless or harmful, as the case 
may be, discussions of points of order and 
questions of personal privilege, all in one 
parliamentary hodge-podge? Is there not 
a better way? Is it not imperative that a 
better way shall be devised ? 

Tf it were a difficult thing tor the body 
to mend its procedure in this regard, the 
case would assume a different aspect. But 
really there is no difficulty at all in the 
way. All that is needed is the setting 
aside of a particular day or session, suffi- 
ciently late in May to allow of all the re- 
ports from the committee on Judiciary to 
be heard at one time. When the time 
arrives, let it be announced that the Gen- 
eral Conference is about to sit as a high 
ecclesiastical court. Let the session be 
clothed and marked with the dignity 
and the decorum inseparable in civilized 
countries with the administration of jus- 
tice. Let a sense of the responsibility aud 
the gravity of the hour be felt ; let, if need 
be, some particular form of procedure be 
devised ; or, if that be not needed, let the 
announcement be made by the Bishop in 
the chair: ‘‘ The General Conference is 
pow convened as the Supreme Court of 
the Church, to hear reports from the 
Judiciary committee, to review appegsls, 
to consider constitutional interpretations, 
and to attend to such other judicial duties 
as may claim its attention.”’ At that ses- 
sion let nothing else be attended to but 
legal decisions, constitutional interpreta- 
tions, and judicial functions. If all mat- 
ters of this sort cannot be heard and 
decided at one session, let another hour 
be fixed for the hearing of additional 
‘‘causes.’”’ And if at any time it is nec- 
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essary that a report from the committee 
on Judiciary be heard immediately, in 
the midst of other business, let the due 
announcement be made that ‘‘ the Con- 
ference will now, for the purpose of decid- 
ing this judicial business, sit as a court.”’ 

This method seems to us so simple, so 
clear, so urgently needed in order to clothe 
with due deliberation, solemnity, and 
decorum the judicial functions of the Gen- 
eral Conference, that the church only 
needs to have its attention called to it in 
order to see at once the propriety of adopt- 
ing it. The whole thing can be done at 
the vpening of the next General Confer- 
ence, either by the committee on Rules, 
bringing forward a report to the above 
effect, or by the body itself, acting in 
accord with a simple resolutiou. We com- 
mend the matter to our lawmakers, who 
at the same time are judges, the prospec- 
tive members of the General Conference 
for the year 1908. 





Proposed Union of Baptists and 
Free Baptists 


UR highly-esteemed contemporary, 
the Standard (Baptist), of Chicago, 

in its issue of June 25, publishes a note- 
worthy contribution from a Free Baptist 
minister, who asks and answers the ques- 
tion: “Is the Free Baptist Denomination 
Needed?” and contains, also, an editorial 
in which it undertakes to answer the same 
question. The Free Baptist minister says: 


“The question of invitation to the Lord’s 
Supper seems to be the only practical one keep- 
ing the two Baptist bodies apart, and that is 
not very practical, for thousands of Baptist 
ministers and churches are as mach open com- 
munionists as the Free Baptists. Unimmersed 
Christians sit at the Lord’s table in many of the 
most prominent Baptist churches in the land. 
At a recent meeting of Baptist ministers in 
Minneapolis all present stated that they gave 
no invitation to the Supper, and the most said 
that they would do nothieg if they found a 
cburch or minister in their association prac- 
ticing open communion. If that sentiment 
generally prevails, it would seem that the ex- 
istence of the Free Baptist denomination is no 
longer necessary.” 


And the Standard speaks thus frankly in 
its editorial : 


“Perhaps the most potent reason for the 
growing spirit of fellowship between Free Bap- 
tists and Baptists is the change which has grad- 
ually come over the theology of the two denom- 
inations. The extreme Calvinism held so tena- 
ciously by our honored Baptist fathers has 
given place to a less violent and harsh inter- 
pretation of tbe Scriptures with reference to 
salvation of the iost. If the Free Baptists were 
now members of Baptist churches, they would 
not be so troubled in conscience, so far as doc- 
trine is concerned, as to compel them to with- 
draw from among us.... And while it is a 
well-known fact that a large and increasing 
number of pastors, who are supported by the 
large majority of their members, are avowedly 
open communionists, they undoubtedly com- 
prise a comparatively small minority of the 
great body of ministers. Lt is undoubtedly true 
that no Baptist association today would under- 
take to discipline a cuurch by disfellowsbiping 
it for the practice of welcoming pedobaptists to 
its commupion, as the Long Island Association 
did twenty-five or thirty years ago.... We are 
convinced that a large body of representative 
Baptists is reaty now to hold out both hands in 
cordial greeting. Indeed, the two denomina- 
tions in Michigan are apparently coming to- 
gether, and in the Maritime Provinces they 
bave unanimously agreed to a plan of union 
which will be submitted to the Baptist conven- 
tion in August, and tothat of the Free Baptists 
in Oxtober. There is every reason to believe 
that the plan will be approved.” 


This exhibition of a really fraternal and 
genuinely tolerant spirit and opinion is 
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encouraging and refreshing. We confess 
that we were never able to apprebend the 
position which Baptists have held, thst 
immersion is the indisputable prerequisite 
to the privileges of the holy communion. 
It is a standard of fitness that neither Jesus 
nor Paul ever insisted upon, nor do the 
Scriptures warrant it. It is a good omen 
when theological casuistry of this sort is 
no longer emphasized by our noble Bap- 
tist brethren. 





PERSONALS 





— Bishop Galloway, ot the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, will sail from 
Vancouver, July 20,'‘tor Japan. Mrs. Gal- 
loway will accompany him. 


— Prot. Robert W. Rogers, ot Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, is spending the summer 
in England with his tamily while pursuing 
his Semitic studies in the rich collections 
ot the Bodleian Library. 


— Hon. Frank Moss, a lay delegate to 
the General Conference trom New York 
East Conterence, who was ill at the Deacon- 
ess Hospital at Los Angeles, reports : ‘* Re- 
covery irom dangerous conditions seems 
complete.” 


— Dr. John E, Adams, pastor ot Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, has 
been appointed by Bishop Goodsell presid- 
ing elder ot New York District, New York 
East Conterence, in succession to the late 
Dr. James Montgomery. 


— Rev. C. W. Cushing, D. D., of Despatch, 
N. Y., was “‘ eighty years young,’”’ June 10, 
and his parishioners and townspeople gave 
him and his family an anniversary cele- 
bration of unusual significance, generosity 
and joy. 

— Prof. R. B. Miller, of Red River Valley 
University, Wahpeton, N. D., has been ap- 
pointed dean ot the college and re-elected 
to his proiessorship by the trustees, with a 
liberal and voluntary increase of salary. 
He is enjoying his educational] work. 


— Bisbop Thoburn has so far improved 
that he has been removed trom Vancouver 
to a sanitarium in Portland, which is the 
home ot his daughter-in-law and of his 
children. He hopes soon to take the latter 
for a visit to their grandmother in Ohio. 
He gets about, but is obliged to resort to 
crutches. 


— The church at Newton has very gener- 
ously granted the pastor, Rev. George R. 
Grose, a two months’ vacation for a trip to 
Europe. He sails by the White Star Line 
on the “ Celtic,’”? June 80. Rev. Wm. G. 
Seaman, Ph. D., is to supply the pulpit in 
his absence. 

— Dr. Lucien Clark, pastor of Hamline 
Church, Washington, will sail from this 
city next Saturday, by the steamer “ Ca- 
nopic,’”’ which is to land at Naples. A 
hasty tour will be made through ltaly, 
Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
and then a visit to London and Paris, re- 
turning about the middle of September. 


—The Michigan Ohristian Advocate ot 
last week says: ‘‘ Few men are permitted 
during a lifetime to celebrate a more 
unique or honorable anniversary than Rey. 
Seth Reed, ‘ Michigan’s grand old man,’ 
observed Wednesday, June 15. It was the 
sixtieth anniversary of his entrance into 
the gospel ministry. Upon reading these 
lines hundreds and thousands ot his friends 
wil] join in warm congratulations to tbis 
man of God universally beloved.” 

— The Western Christian Advocate ot 
last week notes: “* Dr. Charles C. Bragdon, 
principal of Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Masgs., was in town [Cincinnati] last week, 
attending the Ebersole wedding, the bride, 
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Miss Helen Ebersole, being a graduate of 
that noble institution. He was given a 
dinner at the Business Men’s Club on Fri- 
day evening, by Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Dymond, at which several members of the 
Dale and Ebersole tamilies, Rev. Dr. J. B. 
Young and wite. and Mr. and Mrs, D. D. 
Woodmansee were present,”’ 


— Bishop McCabe sends a statement to 
the effect that his appeal for financial help 
tor Fanny Crosby was made on (mis) in- 
formation “furnished by an _ intimate 
friend,” but that it was a mistake — as 
was stated in Zron’s HERALD — and that 
he withdraws it. 


— Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D., the 
noted English preacher, who for some years 
has been known in America as a Northfield 
speaker and a leader in the Northfield ex- 
tension work, has accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of Westminster Chapel, London, Eng- 
land. During his stay in this country Dr. 
Morgan has traveled widely and has won 
general commendation both as a preacher 
and as a conservative scholar. Heis the 
author of several religious books, the most 
important of which is, ‘‘ The Crisesjof the 
Christ.’””’ His work, however,'in England 
will not begin until some time in the fall, 
thus enabling him to fulfill the engage- 
ments which had been announced at the 
Northfield gatherings this summer. 


— Acharming June wedding had place at 
the home of Mrs. Milledge Berry, in Green- 
land, N. H., June 22, when Mrs. Berry’s 
youngest daughter, Abbie L., was married 
to Rev. Charles W. Martin, of North 
Charlestown, N.H. Rev. Otis Cole, assisted 
by Rev. B. P. Wilkins, pastor at Greenland, 
solemnized the marriage. A large com- 
pany of guests was present, and a generous 
display of choice wedding gifts indicated 
the interest of all in the event of the day. 
Mr. Martin, with his bride, returned to his 
work at North Charlestown, followed by 
good wishes and prayers. 


— Rev. C. L. Goodell, D. D., is having a 
characteristically successful opening in his 
new pastorate at Calvary Church, New 
York city. Dr. Goodell not only believes 
in doing his best work in the pulpit, but 
also with Dr. Cuyler in magnifying the 
work of a pastor. He has already made 
nearly 800 pastoral calls. He will spend 
the month of July at his home in Dudley, 
Mass. A series of articles will soon appear 
in the Homiletic Monthly trom his pen, 
entitled, ‘‘The Price of Winning Souls.” 
We suggest in the light of the above state- 
ments that he write one on “* Shoe- Leather 
Efficiency.”’ 


— U. 8S. Senator Charles Warren Fair- 
banks, ot Indiana, nominated for Vice- 
President of the Republican Party as the 
running mate of President Roosevelt, is an 
Ohioan by birth, 52 years of age, a graduate 
ot Ohio Wesleyan University, and a lawyer 
by profession. The Brooklyn Hagle (Dem- 
ocratic) thus forceitully characterizes him: 


“One should not underestimate Mr. Fair- 
banks. Heis not magnetic, but he is judicious. 
He is not electric, but he is reassuring. He 
does not inspire enthusiasm, but he establishes 
confidence. Heis not a man to take chances, 
but he squanders no opportunities. Mr. Fair- 
banks, from Republican standards, is of presi- 
dential size. He is as patient, as tactfal, but 
not so genial as Mr. McKinley was. His life is 
irreproachable. His Methodism will, to say the 
least, not subtract from his strength in the 
party of McKinley.” 


— Rev. Alired C. Skinner, pastor of Park 
Ave. Church, Worcester, and Miss Vina P. 
Keyser, daughter of Mrs. John L. Keyser, 
of Waltham, were married,-the evening of 
June 22, at the home of the bride’s mother, 
by Rev. Jesse Wagner, associate pastor 
of Immanu El Methodist Episcopal Church, 
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Waltham. Mr. and Mrs. Skinner will 
spend the next two months at their sum- 
mer home at Rockport, the gift of the 
bride’s mother, after which they will go 
to their new home, 8 Mayfield Street, 
Worcester. 





BRIEFLETS 


Central Church, Lowell, is celebrating its 
semi-centennial this week. A suitable re- 
port will appear in our next issue. 





A very iull report of the great biennial 
Epworth League Convention at Newport, 
R.I1.,in progress as we go to press, will 
appear in our next issue. 





Bishop Wilson has changed the date of 
the California Conference trom Sept. 7 to 
Sept. 14. He also changes the California 
German Conterence from Wednesday, Sept. 
14, to Thursday, Sept. 8. 





The Brooklyn Eagle says: ‘* Cardinal 
Gibbons does not agree with the Pope in 
the matter of banishing women from 
church choirs. In Baltimore the other day, 
at the conclusion of certain school services, 
he said he hoped it would be a long time 
betore women were eliminated from the 
choirs of American churches.”’ 





**Notes on the Epworth League Devo- 
tional Topics,” second series, from July to 
and including December, 1904, by Rev. M. 
S. Kautman, D. D., is received. For nearly 
fourteen years Dr. Kaufman has prepared 
the very excellent comments on Epworth 
League Prayer-meeting Topics tor this 
paper. He has become a skilled specialist 
in this work, for which he was particularly 
adapted. These * Notes” can be secured at 
our Depository tor 15 cents. 





An interesting tact in connection with 
the foreign communities in our cities is the 
development of what is known as the In- 
dependent Polish Church. I[t is Roman 
Catholic, but non-papal, somewhat after 
the Old Catholic order. Recently a col- 
porteur of the American Tract Society, on 
visiting Lowell, was invited by Father 
Kozlowski, the head of the movement, to 
preach in his church. He did so, and had 
a very attentive audience. The Poles are 
sensitive about effcrts to separate them 
from their natural church relations, and 
hence they welcome the Tract Society col- 
porteurs, who come to them with tull 
recognition of this feeling. 





The Board of Managers of the Missionary 
Society at the June mesting heard a report 
of the work of the Open Door Emer- 
gency Commission, presented by Bishop 
Andrews. The Commission was commend- 
ed for its efficient services in the past, and 
its continuance was ordered. The resigna- 
tions ot Dr. John F. Goucher and Mr. S. 
Earl Taylor as members of the Commis- 
sion were accepted, and Rev. Dr. C. S. 
Wing, of Brooklyn, and Rev. Dr. Ward 
Platt, of Buftalo, were elected to fill the 
vacancies. 


-— 


At the last meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Missionary Society, held June 
21, Bishop Charles H. Fowler was elected 
president of the Society, and the remaining 
effective Bishops and the superannuated 
Bishops were elected vice. presidents. The 
assistant secretaryship, vacant through 
the election gf Dr. Oldham as Missionar y 
Bishop, was not fillei, but it was provided 
that the residences of the present staff of 
field secretaries be so adjusted as to pro- 


Continued on page 832 
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THE HAWTHORNE CENTENNIAL 
J. L. HARBOUR. 


HE old town of Salem in Massachu- 
setts, about fifteen miles from Bos- 
ton, has many historical associations. 
Some of them reflect little credit on the 
early residents of the town, for it was 
here that the witchcraft delusion reached 
the height of its folly. One may see in 
the Court House and in the Essex Insti- 
tute relics of that strange freak of fanati- 
cism ; and near by is Gallows Hill, on 
which some of the poor victims were exe- 
cuted. But just at the present time the 
interest in Salem centres in the fact that 
America’s greatest novelist, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, was born in Salem on the 
Fourth of July in the year 1804, amd the 
centennial of bis birth revives the imterest 
in the man and his work. 

The ancestors of Hawthorne came to 
Salem as early as the year 1630, and Will- 
iam Hathorne — for that was the early 
spelling of the name — took up his resi- 
dence in Salem in the year 1637. From 
that time to this there has always been a 
son to perpetuate the family, and there 
were always Hawthornes or Hathornes 
in Salem up to the time Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne ceased to live there. 

The father of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
was a seafaring man, who died in 
Surinam in the year 1808, leaving his 
widow of twenty-eight years with two 
little girls and the boy Nathaniel. From 


the day she received word of the death of 
her husband up to the time of her own 
death forty years later, Mrs. Hawthorne 
may have been said to have been of the 
She retired to her 
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schools in his boyhood, but was taught in 
his own home by Dr. Worcester (who 
compiled the dictionary of that name), he 
had no association with other boys, and 
his sister Elizabeth has written of his 
secluded life: ‘‘ Undoubtedly he would 
have wanted many of the qualities which 
distinguished him in after life if his 
genius had not been thus shielded in 
chtldhood.”’ 

He had an inborn reticence and an 
aversion to society that was very marked 
throughout his entire life. Wher he was 
fourteen years old his mother left Salem 
and took up her residence in Raymond, 
Maine. After a year spent in Raymond, 
Nathaniel was sent back to Salem to live 
witb an uncle and go to school. This 
was little to his liking, for he did not 
enjoy going to school, and the days he 
spent running wild in the woods around 
Raymond were ideal days to him. 

Hawthorne was seventeen when he 
entered Bowdoin College at Brunswick, 
Me., where he had as classmates Long- 
fellow, Franklin Pierce, and Horatio 
Bridge ; but it was Bridge more than 
any other of his classmates who must 
have encouraged the literary aspirations 
of the boy, for we find Hawthorne writ- 
ing as follows to Bridge in after life: 


“Tt anybody is responsible at this day 
for my being an author, it is yourself. I 
know not whence your faith came; but 
while we were lads together at a country 
college, gathering blueberries in study 
hours under those tall academic pines, or 
watching the great logs as they tumbled 
along the current ot the Androscoggin, cr 
shooting pigeons or gray squirrels in the 
woods, or bat fowling in the summer twi- 





BIRTHPLACE OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, UNION ST., SALEM 


own room, and from that day forth even 
the members of her own family saw little 
of her. She would not receive callers, 
and she entered no homes in Salem. She 
did not eat her meals with her children, 
and in later life they did not eat with 
each other, but had their meals in their 
own rooms, so that Hawthorne may well 
have written as he did once write :‘‘ We 
do not even live at our house.” 

The hermit-like habits of the mother 
deprived the children of any society, and 
as Nathaniel did not go to the public 


light, or catching trout in that little shad- 
owy stream which, I suppose, is still wan- 
dering riverward through the forest, 
though you and I will never cast a line 
in it again (two idle lads, in short, as we 
need not fear to acknowledge now, doing 
a hundred things the faculty never heard 
of, or else it had been the worse for us), 
still it was your prognostic of your friend’s 
destiny that he was to be a writer of 
fiction.” 


Hawthorne graduated from Bowdoin 
in 1825, and returned to Salem to fall 
back into his solitary life. His mother 
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had left Raymond, and had returned to 
the house in Herbert Street, Salem, and 
the strange family life of the Hawthornes 
was resumed. Hawthorne’s room was 
up under the eaves, and here he spent 
twelve or fourteen years seeing almost no 
one, taking most of his meals alone in 
his room, and going forth for his walks 
by night. His son-in-law, George Par- 
sons Lathrop, has written of him : 


** He had no visitors and made no friends, 
Hardly twenty persons in the town, he 
thought, were aware of his existence; but 
he brought home hundreds of volumes 
from the Salem Athenzeum, and knew the 
paths of the woods and pastures and the 
way along the beaches and rocky points, 
and he had the stuff of his tantasy with 
which to occupy himself when nature and 
books failed to satisfy him.” 


Meanwhile he had definitely deter- 
mined to become an author, and only he 
knew how many hundreds and even 
thousands of pages he wrote and de- 
stroyed in that room up under the eaves 
in the silent house. He showed his sister 
Elizabeth a collection of stories he had 
written in 1825. They bore the title, 
‘* Seven Tales of My Native Land,” and 
these seem to have been his first work of 


fiction of which the world has knowl- 


edge. Hawthorne’s first novel was 
entitled ‘‘ Fanshawe,’’ and it was pub- 
lished when he was twenty-four years 
old. He brought it out at his own cost, 
and it was a failure, making no impres- 
sion on the reading world. In his more 
successful years Hawthorne called in 
every copy he could of the novel and 
destroyed all of them. 

8S. G. Goodrich, the ‘‘ Peter Parley ”’ of 
bygone years, was at this time publishing 
a periodical in Boston called The Token, 
and it was in this publication that many 
of Hawthorne’s first short stories ap- 
peared, and none of them had his name 
affixed to them. He wrote a large num- 
ber of short tales for The Token and 
other periodicals during the five years be- 
tween 1830 and 1835, but the rates of pay- 
ment were small in those days and the 
reading public was limited, so that the 
chauces of an author supporting himself 
by his pen were small. 

Hawthorne had one reader and admirer 
in Salem who determined to seek out the 
author of some of the tales in which she 
had become so interested. This interested 
reader was Miss Elizabeth Peabody, 
whose sister, Sophia, became the wife of 
Hawthorne. Miss Peabody was under 
the impression that the author of the 
stories she had read was a woman, and 
she asked for Miss Hawthorne when she 
called at the house on Herbert Street. Her 
interest in the author did not lessen when 
she was told by Miss Elizabeth Haw- 
thorne that it was her brother who had 
written the stories. Miss Peabody suc- 
ceeded in drawing the shy young author 
from his shell to the extent of having him 
come and spend the evening with his 
sisters at her home. Sophia Peabody was 
a good deal of an invalid at this time, 
and she did not see Hawthorne on the oc- 
casion of his first call. When she did 
meet him it was a case of love at first 
sight, apd an engagement followed, al- 
though they were not married until Haw- 
thorne was thirty-eight years old and his 
wife thirty-one. Then they were married 
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in Boston, to which city the Peabodys 
had removed. 

Hawthorne’s friends had, previous to 
this time, secured a position for him in 
the Boston Custom House, where he was 
weigher and gager. It was a dirtasteful 
occupation ; but love and a desire to earn 
more money, that he might be married, 
urged him to accept the position, which 
he lost at the end of two years because of 
a change of administration ; and his head 
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rewards of literature for an income. 
James T. Fields, the Boston publisher, 
had gone to Salem to try and induce 
Hawthorne to write a book for him to 
bring out. When he returned to Boston 
he carried with him the manuscript of 
‘*The Searlet Letter,’’ which Hawthorne 
had written as one of a number of short 
stories. Recognizing the rare merit of the 
sketch, Mr. Fields induced Hawthorne to 
elaborate it into a long story, and the 

















HAWTHORNE'’S HOME —“ THE 


fell into a basket with others when a new 
party came into power. 

Then Hawthorne became a member of 
the famous Brook Farm community, in- 
vesting the thousand dollars he had saved 
in this venture. Here he did his portion 
of the manual labor all members of the 
community were expected to do. Five 
months of life at Brook Farm caused him 
to write of his experiences there : 


“Even my Custom House experience 
was not such a thralldom and weariness ; 
my wind and heart were tree. Oh, labor is 
the curse of the world, and nobody can 
meddle with it without becoming propor- 
tionably brutified! Is it a praiseworthy 
matter that I have spent five golden 
months in providing tood for cows and 
horses? It is not so.” 


Hawthorne and his bride took posses- 
sion of the Old Manse in Concord, twenty 
miles from Boston, immediately after 
their marriage. Hawthorne again took up 
his pen. He wrote for various publica- 
tions, and published his ‘‘ Mosses from an 
Old Manse.’’ It wae in this same old 
house that Kmerson had written ‘ Na- 
ture,’’ and the sage of Concord was now 
one of Hawthorne’s neighbors. Finding 
his income from his pen too uncertain for 
aman with a wife and child, Hawthorne 
again sought other work. His friends 
came to the front and secured him the 
position of weigher and gager in Salem, 
and to this place the Hawthornes re- 
moved, taking up their residence with 
Hawthorne’s mother and sisters ; and it 
was during his residence in Salem that he 
wrote his great romance, ‘‘ The Scarlet 
Letter.’’ He had lost his position in the 
Custom House because of another change 
of administration, and was in the lowest 
depths of despondency when he was 
forced to again depend upon the uncertain 


WAYSIDE” — CONCORD, MASS. 


result was the most remarkable novel 
any American writer had ever produced 
up to that time, and many are of the 
opinion that it has never been equaled up 
to the present time. 

Hawthorne’s trials as a struggling 
writer were ended after the publication of 
‘‘The Scarlet Letter.’’ The demands for 
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‘“The Wayside.”” In March of the next 
year his friend, Franklin Pierce, who had 
now become President of the United 
States, appointed Hawthorne American 
consul at Liverpool, and he sailed for 
England in July. Resigning this office 
in 1857, he remained abroad until the 
year 1860, when he returned to America 
and again took up his residence in ‘' The 
Wayside,’’ which was to be his last home 
in this world. 

Hawthorne was in declining health 
when he returned to America, and he did 
not write much after this time, his chief 
work being ‘‘ Our Old Home,” which he 
published in 1863. In May of the next 
year, he started on a tour of northern 
New England with Franklin Pierce. 
When they reached Plymouth in New 
Hampshire Hawthorne was quite ex- 
bausted and retired early in the Pemige- 
wassett House on the evening of May 18. 
Pierce went to his bedside about 2 o’clock 
and found him dead. Five days later 
Emerson and Longfellow and Agaasiz 
and Channing and Alcott, and a large 
number of his other friends, followed all 
that was mortal of the great romancer to 
his grave in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, 
Concord, where he lies with but a small 
stone to mark his last resting place. 
Near by are the graves of Emerson, 


Thoreau, and Bronson and Louisa M. 
Alcott, writers whose work has added to 
the growing mood of the world and 
whose influence must live forever. 


Dorchester, Mass. 





NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


O American author has surpassed 
Hawthorne as a writer of English 

prose. By nature he was a shy and silent 
man, who held himself alocf from his 
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his work exceeded his ability to respond 
to them, and he became the most popular 
writer of his day. 

Leaving Salem, he lived for eighteen 
months in Lenox, and here he wrote 
‘‘The House of the Seven Gables.’’ 
Then he lived in West Newton for a short 
time, after which he purchased the house 
in Concord to which he gave the name of 


STUDY IN THE TOWER 


fellows, and rarely conversed with hi 
intimate friends any more than with 
strangers. His publisher, James T. Fiel ds, 
said of him, that he ‘‘ had a_ physical 
affinity with solitude.’”’ When his first 
books were published in the city of his 
birth, where his aucestors had resided for 
two hundred years, and his family had 
always been prominent, he was so little 
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known, because of his isolation, that his 
name as the author of ‘‘ Twice-Told Tales”’ 
was declared tobe a‘‘ myth.” His col- 
lege friend, Longfellow, tried to rescue the 
book from oblivion by a generous review, 
in which he extolled it as a work of 
genius, but the reading public ignored it 
altogether. 

His works are remarkable for original- 
ity, and reveal a singular acquaintance 
with abnormal! developments of character, 
great power of analysis, and exquisite per- 
fection of literary grace and language. 
Joined to bis intellectual gifts was a sensi- 
tive apd loving nature, and an intense 
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THE BIBLE IN THE WORKS OF 
NATHANIEL RAWTHORNE 
REV. J. H. ALLEN, Pu. D. 


N the year 1854 Hawthorne wrote to 
his publisher: ‘‘I wish I could 
make a book calculated for schools.’’ He 
had already assisted in writing a school 
history, besides writing stories that young 
scholars and some older ones have found 
as fields of delight and wisdom. Classic 
mythologies are here given in a style that 
we do not know which to admire the 
more, the genius of Homer in furvishing 
the golden nuggets of some of these sto- 





HAWTHORNE’S GRAVE 
From an original photograph 


hunger for recognition and affection. He 
was most fortunate in his marriage with 
Sophia Peabody, who was, in her way, 
as great a genius as ber handsome hus- 
band. And although poverty attended 
them through life, and he continued to 
write books which the reading world re- 
jected, so that he confessed himself ‘‘ the 
obscurest man of letters in America,”’ 
with his wife and children he was 
always supremely blessed. ‘‘ His honey- 
moon never waned.’’ 

He devoted himeelf diligently to litera- 
ture, but its pecuniary rewards were so 
small that he was glad to eke out his 
income by clerical work and official 
appointments obtained for him by his 
friends. He dealt so largely with ‘‘the 
night-side of life’ in his writings, that 
he never attained the popularity to which 
he was entitled by his genius. They were 
too serious for the masses, and too meta- 
physical, abounding in mystery that, at 
times, was weird. The recognition of the 
eminent few in the literary world always 
awaited him, who cheered him with sym- 


pathy and honest praise. He bas a wider 
appreciation today than at any fime dur- 
ing bis lite, is more largely read and ad- 
mired, and his books rank with the 
classics wherever literature is taught or 
studied. 


Melrose, Mass. 





—— There is a kind of ludicrous unfitness 


in the idea of a time stricken and grand- 
tatherly lilac bush. Persons who can only 
be graceful and ornamental — who can 
give the world nothing but flowers — should 
die young, and never be seen with gray 
hair and wrinkles any wore than the 
flower shrubs with mossy bark and blight- 


ed toliage. like the lilacs under my window. 
— Hawthorne. 


ries, or that of Hawthorne in stamping 
them with the language and humanity 
of modern life. Before he finishes these 
classic myths he gives a touch of the Bib- 
lical idea of hope, and in his more mod- 
ern stories for children he holds up the 
value of that sentiment of St. John in 
another form — that since God loves us, 
we ought to love one another. 

His vision often rested on a Golden Age 
in the past. Eden comes to view more 
than ascore of times in his writings for 
illustrations and guiding lines in inter- 
preting modern society. In the ‘* Mar- 
bie Faun ’’ there is a description of the 
first discovery of sin in the world by ‘‘ the 
innocent heart.’”’ It is a blow that falls 
on Hilda when she learns that her friend, 
Miriam, has consented to a foul deed. 
‘‘ Adam falls anew and Paradise hereto- 
fore in unfaded bloom is lost again and 
vlosed forever with the fiery sword 
gleaming at its gates.’’ Is it strange that 
a novelist should turn to the first pages 
of the Bible to let in light on the most 
crucial struggles of the present? Yet if 
he pictures life as he finds it, there will be 
corresponding pictures in the great Boox 
of humanity. Hawthorne is no excep- 
tion to more recent writers of fiction in 
this respect only in the number and viv- 
idness of relations between man’s first 
estate and ours. The last pages in the 
Bible, also, have a place in his works. In 
‘The Searlet Letter ’’ there fall from the 
lips of one of the tharacters : ‘‘ And saintly 
men who walk with God on earth would 
fain be away to walk with Him on the 
golden pavements of the New Jerusalem.”’ 

Between the Golden Age of the past 
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and that of the future there is a world 
full of mystery. He saw its dark back- 
ground not, as in some paintings, to set 
forth more clearly a few great o! jects in 
the foreground. It was an armory of 
forces that had their bearing on daily life. 
Not the least of these wis conscience. 
The Puritan conscience had laid some of 
the foundation-stones of this republic. 
He saw the sume force in the home life 
renewing the stones that had been crum- 
bling in the fiery conflicts of temptation. 
He appeared to be at work ou the prob- 
lem of evil in all his romances. Art, the- 
ology and common life were used to draw 
out the subtler threads of sin and suffer- 
ing. Wendell Phillips once said : ‘*‘ You 
cannot turn the devil out of doors so long 
as man has done wrong whereas he 
might have done right.’’ 

This rejection of the better choice was 
casting a shadow at short intervals before 
one character, at least, in each of Haw- 
thorne’s greatest works. Instead of re- 
penting of sin and entering at once into a 
higher life, they seem to be wandering 
among many paths to find the right one 
through a long discipline beneath a 
haunting spectre of guilt. At times the 
reader feels that he is teaching that sin is 
not depravity, but an elevating force to 
the race; yet taking the full breadth of 
the narration, we gather the oid truth 
that evil has its work on earth, God has 
His, anri makes the evil an occasion for 
good. 

Hawthorne saw clearly into New Eng- 
land life. Though somewhat of & recluse, 
his heart was permeated with New Eng- 
land thought and feeling. Through these 
he looked into the exterior world, and 
made no mistake as he described a 
Puritan judge or governor in their finer 
feelings of friendship or in the sterner 
work of practical life. He pictures a New 
England girl in Rome having so deep a 
concern for the welf«re of others, so much 
breadth of feeling toward the truth under 
whatever name it is found, and such a 
delicate sense of sin, that she does not 
fall far below the highest type of woman 
in the New England of today. 

There are more than one hundred 
biblical quotations and references in his 
works. We read some of them in the 
happy turn of a sentence, or on the spir- 
itual] side of a monument, or in a custom 
of the day. The Egyptian obelisk and 
the Carnival at Rome bring before his 
mind one aspect of Eden, and the memo- 
ries of the Israelites in Egypt and the 
Wilderness. In the dusky rooms of the 
‘* House of Seven Gables” a Puritan 
Sabbath cast its gleams —a picture of 
spiritual truth and beauty that ought to 
be one of the treasures of memory in all 
our youth. The heart of Ravelation is 
sometimes boldly sketched in terms of 
nature or of the nobler works of man. He 
puts it into the mouth of one of his char- 
acters to say : ‘‘ Christian faith is a grand 
cathedral with divinely pictured win- 
dows. Standing without, you see no 
glory nor possibly can imagine any ; 
standing within, every ray of light re- 
veals a harmony of unspeakable splen- 
dors.”’ 

He teaches the truth that life is one. It 
cannot be lost in the common flood of 
being, nor can it cast off entirely any 
period of its moral existence, however 
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crude or imperfect it may be. There are 
springs of life that never cease to flow. If 
we force them out of their divinely-ap- 
pointed channels we shall hear the sound 
of their violence startling us in hours of 
repose and tending to defeat life’s best 
purposes. We cannot run away from our- 
selves. Our thought and our work are 
making us. This centennial of Haw- 
thorne’s birth, falling on the anniversary 
of the nation’s birth, points the lesson 
that righteousness will have its claim, 
and not put it off altogether till the last 
day. The individual and the nation 
must make room for it in their life and 
growth if they would have lasting secur- 
ity. 
Tolland, Conn. 





BRIEF CHARACTERIZATIONS OF 
HAWTHORNE 





Hezekiah Butterworth 


Hawthorne analyzed and interpreted the 
deepest convictions of the soul with in- 
tuitive genius and consummate art. This 
insight makes him a master for all time. 


Boston, Mass. 


Louise Manning Hodgkins 


Hawthorne said ot “‘ The Scarlet Letter: ” 
‘*A better book than I shall ever write was 
there,’’ but more than a half-century has 
not seen a better or halt so good a novel in 
American literature. He is to me, first, our 
unapproached romantic novelist ; and, sec- 
ond, our suprenie artist in words. It adds 
to my joy in him that it was women (the 
Misses Peabody) who discovered him to 
literature. 


Wilbraham, Mass. 


Chancellor James R. Day 


A great stylist. Precision, delicacy and 
subtilty, chiet characteristics. Failed in 
plot. Subject matter shows little variety 
— psychological and morbid, colored by 
the Puritanic sentiment of his time; mel- 
ancholic. Hawthorne has contributed not 
much strength, but great delicacy, beauty, 
and exquisite taste to our literature. 


Syracuse University. 
Lucia Ames Mead 


Hawthorne was, without question, the 
greatest ot all American romancers and the 
greatest artist in prose that America has 
produced. Though his range of experience 
and interest was wide, he was essentially 
a New Englander. His genius revealed the 
silver ore that lay buried in the granitic 
rock of Puritan character. 


Boston, Mass. 
President B. P. Raymond 


Asa student of the subtle power of con- 
science Hawthorne has no superior. He 
reminds me of Victor Hugo in that re- 
spect. 

Wesleyan University. 


Ellen U, Clark 


In the subtlety and refinement of his art 
Hawthorne is still the most perfect flower 
of the American soil. The moral message 
ot his exquisite fiction is a sad one, leaving 
the heart deeply overshadowed by the 
mysterious power of evil. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Daniel Steele, D. D. 


It has been said that history is philosophy 
teaching by examples. In the same way 
it may be well said that the romance of 
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Hawthorne is ethics teaching by imaginary 
instances. The impression which Haw- 
thorne’s weird writings have left on me is 
that sin is a dreadful reality projecting its 
shadow down through successive genera- 
tions, confirming the unpopular doctrine 
of hereditary depravity, but tailing to ad- 
vertiseits cure in the new birth and that en- 
tire sanctification by the Holy Spirit which 
is received through faith in Jesus Christ. 
Milton, Mass. - 


Rev. Edwin Alonzo Blake, D. D. 


My first reading of Hawthorne was many 
years ugo. He helped me then to see a new 
side of human nature. I read him now 
and then, and he helps me every time. His 
** Marble Faun ’’ and “ Scarlet Letter” are 
masterpieces of their kind. Hawthorne 
will continue to live when many a more re- 
cent author has been forgotten ; and he de- 
serves such immortality. 


Boston, Mass. 


Rev. J. W. Magruder, D. D. 


Your letter found. me buried among 
‘* Mosses trom an Old Manse.” What an elu- 
sive atmosphere breathes through all these 
writings! I suppose they will live in our 
Jiterature for the simple reason that it is 
impossible ever to torget Hester Prynne, 
and Zenobia, and others of the Hawthorne 
tamily. They are invaluable to a West- 
erner coming down into New England 
among the descendants of the Puritans 
and having the life and traditions and 
customs of an older part of the New World 
to understand. 


Portland, Maine. 


Mrs, Charlotte F, Wilder 


‘* Estimate of Hawthorne?” Original, 
definite, imaginative, dramatic; ability to 
touch the stops that create passion, tragedy, 
agony, remorse, repentance. 

‘What to you?” He takes me back to 
the beauty and charm ot New England 
woods ; pictures fascinating Italian scenes ; 
makes me hear the far-off melodies of 
childhood and dream dreams as I go about 
the commonplace duties of life; helps me 
to see the inner meaning of some of these 
commonplace duties. 


Manhattan, Kansas. 


Principal Lyman G. Horton 


Hawthorne is Shakespeare turned nov- 
elist, a consummate psychologist who is 
also a master of prose, récording in vivid, 
faultless style “the thoughts and intents 
of the heart.” The awful facts of human 
nature form the basis of his fiction. His 
romances are, in the main,a reiteration of 
an old, old truth: The consequences of sin 
are unescapable. The inner penalty is the 
chief pain of transgression. Hel! is here 
and now. Purity is the price of peace. 


East Greenwich Academy, R. I. 
Frances H, Tribou 


As a child I was brought up on “ Tan- 
glewood Tales,’’ **Grandfather’s Chair ”’ 
and “ Twice-Told Tales.’’ Later, after I 
had read James T. Fields’ “‘ Yesterdays 
with Authors,’’ I turned to Hawthorne 
again. Lacking in imagination myself, it 
has never appealed to me very strongly in 
others, yet Hawthborne’s imagination is 
clothed in such exquisite language that it 
has an irresistible charm of its own. 


Charlestown, Mass. 


Frederic Lawrence Knowles 


Hawthorne is to me the most profoundly 
immaginative writer in American literature. 
His deepest significance lies in his treat- 
ment of the problem of sin. Edwards’ 
greatest sermon was “Sinners in the 
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Hands of an Angry God.’’ Hawthorne’s 
might perhaps be called “ Sinners in the 
Clutch of Violated Law.’”’ It is a form of 
Puritanism more remorseless than the 
earlier one. An angry Deity may be pla- 
cated or propitiated ; but Nemesis cannot be 
entreated. The humor and Dutch fidelity 
ot Hawthorne’s descriptive passages do not 
serve wholly to relieve the terrible gloom 
of his moral tatalism. He was Puritan in 
temperament, if not in creed. Although 
his theory of guilt and salvation is nega- 
tive and partial, it is true so far as it goes, 
and its exposition in his tales and novels 
makes powerfully for righteousness. 
Highly as I value Hawthorne for his art, I 
value him still more highly for his sensi- 
tive spirituality. 

Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Edgar Blake 


To me Hawthorne is the unrivaled mas- 
ter of American fiction. In his ‘‘ House of 
the Seven Gables” he gave me my first 
revelation of the beauty and power of ex- 
quisite word-painting. In‘“The Scarlet 
Letter’’ he laid hold of my conscience as 
no other writer of fiction save George Eliot, 
as he portrayed with marvelous realism 
the awiul and inevitable consequences of 
sin. 


Manchester, N. H. 


Lanta Wilson Smith 


Hawthorne charms us with his quiet 
humor, and thrills us with a wonderful 
imagination revealed in weird und tantastic 
conceits. He arouses us by a revelation of 
the inner life, the workings of conscience 
when Jove, hate, or revenge take possession 
of thesoul. He wrings our hearts with the 
pathos and terror of superstition, and the 
puzzling problems of lite. He pictures the 
awtul sequence of sin, the moral degrada- 
tion of hypocrisy, and also the develop- 
ment of soul which follows a victory over 
sin. No one can mistake his message when 
he thus expostulates against evil, and 
pleads for integrity. ‘‘ An evil deed invests 
itself with doom.” “A lie is never good 
though death threaten on the other side.” 
“ Be true! Be true! Be true!” Can a 
writer have a nobler purpose than this? 


Taunton, Mass. 


James Buckham 


Hawthorne seems to me the most vividly 
imaginative ot all American authors, 
whether of prose or verse. His page glows 
with a daring and dazzling color, and his 
genius for penetrating into and interpret- 
ing the human spirit in all its aspects and 
moods continually awes and delights me. 

Melrose, Mass. 


Rev. C. W. Holden 


Hawthorne holds the place in our New 
England letters that Bushnell holds in its 
theology. In lax times Jike these he is a 
needed prophet of eternal law. The themes 
ot his essays are often sermons in them- 
selves. For perspicacity, continuity and 
originality of thought he easily leads all 
our American essayists. It will pay to 
study him for suggestive illustration alone. 

Watertown, Mass. 


Rev. Joshua M. Frost 


The three elemeats of Hawthorne's spall 
over me since I commenced with ** The 
Marble Faun”’ are: his subtle sympathy 
with the soul of things, whether in nature, 
art, or society; his metaphysical analysis 
of character; and his pure, inspiring imag- 
ination. He isa master in literary strat- 
egy. While 1 go to the Lake School tor 
poetic descriptions, I approach poetry 
through Hawthorne’s mind, which was 
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receptive to nature’s gentlest touch and 
softest notes, 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Mrs, Marion B. Knight 


| consider Hawthorne invaluable for de- 
veloping in young people a taste tor choice 
literature, an insight into the moral issues 
ot lite, and a devotion to high ideals. His 
children’s books are really written for chil- 
dren, and are understood and enjoyed by 
them, which can hardly be said of much 
so-called children’s literature. 


New Orleans, La. 


Rev. Arthur J. Lockhart 


Hawthorne charms with the excellence 
ot his style, which is as nearly perfect as 
bas ever been attained by an American 
writer. Then his substance is of a corre- 
sponding richness and depth. He is a 
master, indeed, of morbid psychical an- 
alysis, without dealing in the monstrous. 
Like Shakespeare, within his province he 
isan almost unerring exponent of human 
lite. Upon a dark background ot mystery, 
evil and fate, he projects his forms of grace 
and witchery — his rainbow of the divine 
hope and promise, his sun-gleams which 
are the smiles of God. 1 seein his pages 
how sin carries its shadow aid holds in its 
own bosom a retribution. He makes me 
teel how full the world is of beauty and of 
goodness, in spite of the evil. Hawthorne 
is indigenous and rational. He informs 
American history with the spirit of legend 
and pomance. He has the abiding quality 
of a great writer. 


Pemaquid, Me. 





BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON 
LETTER 


* CALVERT.” 


INCE the session of the Baltimore Con- 
terence in April the affairs of here- 
abouts have been of a routine charecter. 
All eyes have been turned toward the Gen- 
eral Conterence in prospect, progress, and 
retrospect, and we have seemed to be able 
to think of little else. The prospect was 
interesting, the progress was exhilarating, 
and the retrospect is delightful. 


Of course the election of Dr. Wilson to 
the episcopacy is very gratifying to this 
Conterence. So tar as the writer has been 
able to learn, there has never occurred 
anything quite parallel to this election in 
the history of the Conference. Bishop 
Wilsvun is not only a native of the city of 
Baltimore, but he has spent all of his 
ministry in this Conference. Bishop George 
began his labors in North Carolina, and 
Bishop MeKendrve was known as the 
“father of Western Methodism.” Bishop 
Emory was a Marylander, but first joined 
the Philadelphia Conterence. Bishop Rob- 
erts was another Marylander, but was a 
member of the Philadelphia Confersnce 
when made Bishop. Bishop Waugh, a 
Baltimore Conference man, was a Virgin- 
ian by birth,and was a member of the New 
York Conference when elected to the epis- 
copacy. Bishop Hurst, born here, was a 
member of the Newark Conference when 
elected ; and Bishop Newman, while a 
member of the Conference when elected, 
was a native ot New York. Our recently 
elected Bishop Wilson was born here, 
raised here, married here, served the 
church here from his entering the min- 
istry, and was elected Bishop from here. 
Truly, he can in a peculiar sense be said 
to be a Bishop of the Baltimore Conter- 
ence. But it is high time the Conference 
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was doing such things as making Bishops, 
and there ought to go more men from here 
to serve the general church. 


On Thursday night, June 16,a reception 
was given Bishop Wilson in Mt. Vernon 
Place Methodist Episcopal Vhurch, Balti- 
more, the church of the Bishop’s childhood, 
the church from which he took his faithful 
wife, and the church to which his parents 
aud their family now belong. The occa- 
sion was a pleasant one in the extreme, 
and it some thought it might have been 
made to mean more for the denomination 
(a feeling which the writer confesses he 
shared with others), nevertheless for those 
who were present, and for all that the 
gathering was planned to be, it was all 
that could be desired. The church, seating 
from twelve to fifteen hundred, was 
crowded. A large platform, built for the 
occasion, and on which sat the Bishop and 
about a hundred other persons, with the 
rest of the auditorium, was beautifully 
decorated with palms and cut flowers and 
smilax. Thechoir of the church rendered 
excellent music, and the appointed speak- 
ers appropriately voiced the feeling of the 
large audience in congratulations, good 
wishes, and prayers for the Bishop in his 
new labors. Dr. J. St. Clair Neai spoke for 
the preachers; Dr. W. W. Davis brought 
and presented resolutions from the Fred- 
erick District; and Mr. James E. Ingram 
spoke for the laymen. The meeting con- 
cluded with an opportunity for a hand- 
shake with the Bishop and Mrs. Wilson. 
During the exercises the proud tather, with 
other members of the family, was an inter- 
ested auditor. The mother, who has lived 
to see her son exalted to so high an honor, 
was not able to be present, but, no doubt, 
in her sick chamber her prayers mingled 
with those of the gathering for the blessing 
ot the great God upon the future ministry 
ot her respected son. Let the church use, 
but also highly regard, our Bishop if it 


‘ would honor this historic Methodist soil, 


the soil of Strawbridge and John King and 
Lovely Lane, 


There seems to be general satisfaction 
with the work of the General Conference 
among our people and preachers here. For 
the most part there is disappointment that 
the Los Angeles body did not restore a 
time limit, but there will be only loyalty 
to the present plan, and some are rejoicing 
init. Some preferred that 9248 should be 
taken from the Discipline; but with the 
added advices they will be content. So tar 
as “* Calvert ’ can learn, most are satisfied 
and gratified with the action of the Confer- 
ence in reference to advanced positions of 
education in our schools. We are neither 
mossbacks nor iconoclasts, but believe in 
keeping in **de middle of de road.” The 
action of the Conference seems to us well 
guarded on all sides. We hope the church 
may now have rest from useless friction in 
reference to this matter. 


Bishop Merrill, we feel with all the 
church, crowned himself and the church 
with great glory in his request for superan- 
nuation. I doubt not the other retiring 
Bishops coveted the position of their col- 
league in the magnificent stand that he 
voluntarily took ; but was such a position 
open to more than one without imitation ? 
We all think more of ex- Bishop Day than 
we could have thought of him had he not 
done as he did. It may yet appear to the 
eminent chancellor that the church needs 
him in her chief executive office ; and if it 
so appears he will, no doubt, do his duty 
there, as elsewhere, at the proper time. In 
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the meantime blessings are retained for the 
University. 





HAWTHORNE CHRONOLOGY 


Compiled by ANNIE FISHER SMITA. 


1804, July 4. 
Salem, Mass. 

1808. Hawthorne’s father died at Surinam, 
Dutch Guiana. 

1811-1818. Tutelage under Dr. Joseph Worces- 
ter, the lexicographer. The “Faerie Queen” 
was the first book he purchased with his own 
money. 

1818. The Hawthorne family removed to 
Ray mond, Me. 

1819. Hawthorne returned to Salem to attend 
school. 

1821-1825. At Bowdoin College, Maine, with 
Longfellow, Franklin Pierce, and Horatio 
Bridge. 

1828. Published (anonymously) ‘' Fanshawe” 
at his Own expense. Influenced bythe writ- 
ings of Sir Walter Scott. 

1830-1837. Hawthorne became known as a 
man of letters. 

1836. Editer of * American Magazine of Use- 
ful and Entertaining Knowledge.” 

1837. Compiled “Peter Parley’s Universal 
History on the Basis of Geography.” 

1837. Published first series of “ Twice-Told 
Tales.”’ 

1839. Became engaged to Miss Sophia Pea- 
body. 

1839-1841. Weigher in Custom House, Boston. 

18il. Brief residence at Brook Farm, West 
Roxbury, Mass, 

1841-1842, Published “Grandfather’s Chair.” 

1842, July 9. Married Sophia Peabody. Went 
to reside at the “Old Manse,” Concord, Mass. 

1842. Published second series of ‘* Twice-Told 
Tales.”’ 


1842. Published “ Biographical Stories for 
Cnhildren.”’ 

1844, March 8. His daughter Una born. 

1845. Edited “ Journal of an African Cruiser.’’ 

1846. Pablishead “Mosses from an Old 
Manse.” 

1846. Removed to Salem, Mass. 

1846. Hisson Julian born in Boston. 

1816-1849. Surveyor in the Custom House, 
Salem. 

1849, July 31. Death of his mother. 

1850. Removed to the “little red house” 
amid the Bergsshire Hills, Lenox, Mass. 

1850, Feb. 3. Finished ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter.’ 
It was issued early in April in an edition of 
five thousand copies, which was soon ex- 
hausted. 

1851, Jan 27. His daughter Rose born, in 
Lenox, Mass. 

1851, May 20. Finished ‘The House of the 
Seven Gables.” It was written in five months 
in the little red house at Lenox, Mass. 

1851. Published “True Stories from History 
and Biography.” 

1851. Published ‘A Wonder-Book for Girls 
and Boys.” It was written in six weeks. 

1851. Brief residence at West Newton, Mass. 

1851. Published ‘‘ The Snow Image and Other 
Tales.” 

1852, Purchased Bronson Alcott’s home at 
Concord, “ Hillside,” and rechristened it, 
“Wayside.” This was the only house Haw- 
thorne ever owred. 

1852. Tragical death of his sister Louisa. 

1852. Published " Life of Franklin Pierce.” 

1852, Published ‘‘ The Blithedale Romance.” 

1853. Published ‘Tanglewood Tales.” 

1854. Republished ‘“Mosses from an Old 
Manse,” revised and enlarged. 

1855. Visited the “ Lake Country.” 

1853-1858. Consui at Liverpool. 

1858, Jan. Left London with his family for a 
two years’ tour on the Continent, Began * The 
Marble Faun.” 

1858. Serious illness of his daughter Una, 

1860. “The Marble Faun” completed at 
Leamington, England. 

1860. Pablished as “Transformation” in 
England and as “The Marble Faun” in Amer- 
ica. 

1860. ‘Returned to the “ Wayside,’’ Concord, 
Mass., after seven years’ absence abroad. 

han Took a trip to Washington and Vir- 
$1863. Published “Our Old Home.” 

1864, May 14. Left Concord with Franklin 
Pierce on a tour for his health, 

1864, May 19. Hawthorne died at Plymouth, 


N.H. Buried, May 24, at Sleepy Hollow Ceme- 
tery, Concord, Mass. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne born at 
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THE FAMILY 


— 


HAW THORNE 
May 23, 1864 


How beautifu! it was, that one bright day 
In the long week of rain! 
Though all its splendor could not chase 
away 
The omnipresent pain. 


The lovely town was white with apple- 
blooms, 
And the great elms o’erhead 
Dark shadows wove on their aerial looms, 
Shot through with golden thread. 


Across the meadows, by the gray old 
manse, 
The bistoric river flowed ; 
T was as one who wanders in a trance, 
Unconscious of his road. 


The faces of familiar triends seemed 
strange; 
Their voices I could hear, 
And yet the words they uttered seemed to 
change 


Their meaning to my ear. 


For the one face I looked for was not there, 
The one low voice was mute; 

Only an unseen presence filled the air, 
And baffied my pursuit. 


Now I look back, and meadow, manse, 
and stream 
Dimly my thceught defines; 
I only see — a dream within a dream — 
The hill. top hearsed witb pines. 


I only hear above his place of rest 
Their tender undertone, 

The infinite longings ot a troubled breast, 
The voice so like his own. 


There in seclusion and remote from men 
The wizard hand lies cold, 

Which at its topmost speed let tall the pen, 
And left the tale balf told. 


Ab! who shal) lift that wand of magic 
wer, 
And the lost clew regain ? 
The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain! 


—- Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





From Hawthorne 


Space, a tree atmosphere, and cleanli- 
ness, have a vast deal to do with the possi- 
bilities of human virtue. 


Just as there comes a warm sunbeam 
into every cottage window, so comes a 
love- beam of God’s care and pity for every 
separate need. 


A poet has a fragrance about him, such 
as no other human being is gifted withal ; 
it is indestrnctible, and clings evermore to 
everything that he has touched. 


God himself cannot compensate us for 
being born for any period short of eternity. 
All wmisery endured here constitutes a 
claim tor another life, and, still more, all 
the hapriness, because all true bappiness 
involves something more than a mortal 
capacity for the enjoyment. 


e*« 


There is so much individuality of char- 
acter among apple-trees that it gives them 
an additional claim to be the objects of 
human interest. One is barsh and crabbed 
in its manifestations; another gives us 
fruit as mild as charity. One is churlish 
and illiberal, evidently grudging the few 
appies that it bears ; another exhausts it- 
self in tree hearted benevolence. The 
variety of grotesque shapes into which 
apple.trees contort themselves, bas its et- 
fect on those who get acquainted with 
them: they stretch out their crooked 
branches, and take such hold of the imagi- 
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nation, that we remember them as humor- 
ists and odd tellows. And what is more 
melancholy than the old apple trees that 
linger about the spot where once stood a 
homestead, but where there is now only a 
ruined chimney rising out of a grassy and 
weed. grown cellar? They offer their fruit 
to every waytarer — apples that are bitter- 
sweet with the moral of time’s viczissitude. 


ie 


I have forgotten whether the song of the 
cricket be not as early a token of autumn’s 
approach as any other — that song, which 
may be called an audible stillness; for, 
though very loud and heard alar, yet the 
mind does not take note of it as a sound; 
so completely is its individual existence 
merged among the accompanying char- 
acteristics of the season. Alas! for the 
pleasant summer-time. In August the 
grass is still verdant on the hills and in 
the valleys; the foliage of the trees is as 
dense as ever, and as green; the flowers 
gleam torth in richer abundance along the 
margin ot the river, and by the stone- 
walls, and deep among the woods. The 
days, too, are as tervid now as they were a 
month ago. And yet, in every breath of 
wind, and in every beam of sunshine, we 
hear the whispered farewell, and behold the 
parting smile, of a dear triend. Thereisa 
coolness amid all the heat; a mildness in 
the blazing noon. Nota breezecan stir but 
it thrills us with the breath of autumn. A 
pensive glory is seen in the tar, golden 
gleams among the shadows ot the trees. 
The flowers — even the brightest of them, 
and they are the most gorgeous of the 
year—have this gentle sadness wedded 
to their pomp, and typify the character of 
the delicious time, each within itsel!. The 
brilliant cardinal fower has never seemed 
gay to me. 

a*« 

Still Jater in the season Nature’s tender- 
ness waxes stronger. It is impossible not 
to be fond of our mother now ; for she is so 
fond of us. At other periods she does not 
make this impression on me, or only at 
rare intervals; butin those genial days of 
autumn, when she has periected her har- 
vests and accomplished every neediul thing 
that was given her to do, then she overflows 
with a blessed superfiuity of love. She 
has leisure to caress her children now. It 
is good to be alive at such times... A 
blessing is flung abroad, and scattered far 
and wide over the earth, to be gathered up 
by all who choose. I recline upon the still 
unwithered grass, and whisper to myselt: 
“Oh, pertect day! Oh, beautiful world! 
Oh, beneficent God!” And it is the promise 
ot a blessed eternity; for our Creator 
would never have made such lovely days, 
and have given us the deep hearts to enjoy 
them, above and beyond all thought, un- 
less we were meant to beimmortal. This 
sunshine is the gelden pledge thereol. It 
beams through the gates of Paradise, and 
shows us glimpses far inward. 

= * 7 

While all things else are compelled to 
subserve some useful purpose, it [the river] 
idjes its sluggish lite away, in lazy liberty, 
without turning a solitary spindle, or at- 
fording even water power enough to grind 
the corn that grows upon its banks. The 
torpor of its movement allows it nowhere 
a bright pebbly shore, nor so much as a 
narrow strip of glistening sand, in any part 
o! its course. It slumbers between broad 
prairies, kissing the long meadow grass, 
and bathes the overhanging boughs of elder 
bushes and willows, or the roots of elms 
and ash-trees, and clumps of maples. 


Flags and rushes grow along its plashy 
shore, the yellow water-lily epreads its 
broad flat leaves on the margin, and the 
tragrant white pond lily a»vounds, gener- 
ally selecting a position just so far irom the 
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river’s brink that it cannot be graspeq, 
save at the hazard of plunging in. It is, 
marvel whence this perfect flower derives 
its loveliness and perfume, springing, as i; 
does, from the black mud over which the 
river sleeps, and where lurk the slimy 66), 
and speckled frog, and the mud turtle, 
whom continual washing cannot cleanse. 
It is the very same black mud out of which 
the yellow lily sucks its obscene life ang 
noisome odor. Thus we see, too, in the 
world, that some persons assimilate only 
what is ugly and evil trom the same mora} 
circumstances which supply good and 
beautiftu) results—the tragrance of celes- 
tial flowers —to the daily life ot others. 
#*e 

It was the Sabbath morning—one ot 
those bright, calm Sabbaths, with its own 
hallowed atmosphere, when heaven seems 
to diffuse itself over the earth’s tace in a 
solemn smile, no less sweet than solemn. 
On such a Sabbath morn, were we pure 
enough to be its medium, we should be 
conscious of the earth’s natural worship 
ascending through our frames, on whatever 
spot of ground we stood. The church.- bells, 
with various tones, but all in harmony, 
were calling out, and responding to one 
another — “It is the Sabbath! — the Sab- 
bath! — yea; the Sabbath!” — and over 
the whole city the bells scattered the blessed 
sounds, now slowly, now with livelier 
joy, now one bell alone, now all the bells 
together, crying earnestly —“ It is the Sab- 
bath!” and flinging their accents afar off, 
to melt into the air and pervade it with the 
holy Word. The air, with God’s sweetest 
and tenderest sunshine in it, was meet for 
mankind to hreathe into their hearts, and 
send it forth again as the utterance ot 
prayer. 





IDEAL WEDLOCK 
REV. JAMES MUDGE, D. D. 


sat you marry the right person, 
there’s nuthing like it.” ‘ Yes, 
and if you marry the wrong person, 
there’s nothing like it.’’ 

In times like ours, when the latter of 
these sayings receives such abundant and 
woful illustration, when the divorce 
courts are so portentously busy, and the 
papers’ daily reek of domestic scandal 
falls appallingly upon the pained ear, the 
story of a pure and perfect and lasting 
love in wedded life, delicate, ardent, 
magnanimous, profoundly felt and beauti- 
fully expressed, has high value and rich 
significance, 

Such a story can be truly told of 


Nathaniet Hawthorne and his Wife Sophia. 


It is remarkable at how many points the 
narrative suggests the experience of Rob- 
ert Browning and his wife Elizabeth, who 
also show us, in the most conspicuous 
manner, ideal wedlock. For both Nathan- 
iel and Sophia, as well as for Robert and 
Elizabeth, it was first love, and love at 
first sight, aud love at the midday of life 
rather than in the early morning. And 
never was love at first sight more com- 
pletely justified by long years without a 
jar — years of solid happiness and assured 
helpfulness. The Hawthornes were 38 
and 31 at the time of marriage, which 
was July 9, 1842; the Brownings were 34 
and 37, in 1846. In both cases the brides 
were confirmed invalids, and for this 
reason, as well as for family complica- 
tions, the engagement was kept secret. 
But love worked a prompter aud com- 
pleter miracle for the Hawthornes than 
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for the Brownings, though it could not 
bring more abundant satisfaction. She 
consented to the mariiage ovly on con- 
dition that she recovered from her twenty 
years’ illness, He expressed, early in the 
courtship, his faith that love would make 
her so well at heart that she could not 
possibly be ill in body; that she would 
come to partake of his health and strength. 
And so it proved. She was, in 1842, for 
the first time since her infancy, in per- 
fect health, nor did she ever afterwards 
relapse into her previous condition of in- 
validism, 

Sophia Peabody, though not the in- 
tellectual equal of Elizabeth 
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me tosee, You, dearest, have always been 
positively happy. Not so I—I have only 
not been miserable,’’ 


He had the 


Artistic Temperament, 


was plysically indolent, not smbitious, 
with a great capacity for idleness, and 
spent much time doing nothing except to 
brood and muse and get dismal. Self- 
distrust was the bane of his life. He 
spent the twelve years after leaving col- 
lege and before the courtship in seclusion 
aud solitude, writing a little, but never 
signing au article. His time was passed 





Barrett, was a singularly ac- 
complished woman, a fine 
student, learned in several 
languages, a beautiful writer, 
and an artist of no mean 
quality. She had an inde 
pendent mind and strong 
affections, was quick-witted, 
high-spirited, very generous, 
and decidedly religious. The 
drugs given her in the teeth- 
ing period did her great 
harm, entailing acute nerv- 
ous headaches, which lasted 
uninterruptedly, vo hour 
free from pain, from her 
twelfth to her thirty-first 
year. But she firmly believed 
that both her mind and her 
character were materially 
uplifted and enlarged by 
this long, fierce discipline. 
She drew from it wisdom 
and resignation that were 
worth all it cost. Her pain 
made her very tender and 
thoughtful for the feelings 
of others, taught her endur- 
ance, charity, self-restraint, 
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and showed her the extent 
and wealth of her internal 
resources. She was never 
brought into a self-pitying, or morbid, 
or exacting frame of mind. She was 
always happy and cheerful, her voice 
a joyful music, her smile a delicate 
sunshine, her sweet and gracious presence 
a strength and an encouragement, a 
blessing and an illumination to all 
around. ‘‘ No one ever knew her with- 
out receiving from her far more than 
could be given in return.’’ ‘‘ Greater 
humility, tenderness, enlightenment, and 
strength have not been combined in a 
woman.’’ So says her son, Julian, who 
declares that ‘‘ he is not well disposed to 
eulogy, but asserts less than he knows.”’ 

What she was to her husband can 
never be told. It is very certain that, 
apart from her influence, he could never 
have become the man he was; that he 
could not have accomplished his work in 
literature independently of her sympathy 
and companionship. He took on a new 
life from that momentous afternoon when 
he met her. She revealed him to him- 
self, and taught him that he had a heart. 
It seemed to him that the better part of 
him had been born since the fateful hour 
of their acquaintance. He says: 


“T had walked these many years in 
darkness, and migkt so have walked 
through life, with only a dreamy notion 
that there was any light in the universe, if 
you had not kissed my eyelids and given 
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mostly in a little dismal chamber under 
the eaves, the home and haunt of de- 
spondency and gloom. He had no fam- 
ily life. His mother and sisters were 
even more stubborn recluses than him- 
self. He took his lonely walks mostly at 
night. He was very shy, stiff, timid, 
and reserved, unsociable, tacituru, and 
diffident. In a nature like this it can 
readily be seen what a revolution was 
wrought when he blossomed out as a 
lover. He writes : 

“We are but shadows till the heart be 
touched ; that touch creates us, then we be- 
gin to be, thereby we are beings of reality 
and inheritors of eternity.” 


There can be no doubt that the most 
fortunate event in his life was his mar- 
riage. His most intimate friend, Horatio 
Bridge, says : 


** Unquestionably he owed much of the 
success in his career to the cheerful aid and 
enccuragement of his wite. She held ap his 
hands when he was listless or despairing ; 
she made his home a happy one; she 
brought out the suushine of his nature even 
when the clouds of lite were darkest.’’ 


It is pleasant to know that, great as 
was his debt to her, he fully appreciated 
what she had done for him. He recog- 
nized her superiority in point of char- 
acter, availed himself of her judgment 
and counsel, deferred to her, and deeply 
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loved her. Only a few of his glowing 
words can here be quoted. He writes : 


**T see more to admire and love in you 
every day ot my life, and shall see more 
and more as long as I live, else it will be 
because my own nature retrogrades in- 
stead of advancing. But you will make 
me better and better till I am worthy to be 
your husband. ... I thank God above all 
things that thou art my wite. Nobody but 
we ever knew what it is to be married. It 
other people knew it, this dull old earth 
would have a perpetual glory round about 
it.... Thou art the only person in the 
world that ever was necessary to me. Iam 


only myselt when thou art within my 
reach.’’ 


And she was not a whit behind in her 
admiration of him. His letters raised her, 
she says, ‘‘ to the eighth heaven ;’’ and 
so did bis society. She writes : 


** T thank God for such a destiny as mine. 
You satisty me beyond all things.’’ 


Her eulogium» upon her husband are of 
the most glowing description : 


‘He has pertect domiaion over himself 
in every respect, so that to do the highest, 
wisest, loveliest thing is not the least eftort 
to him. I never knew such loftiness, so 
simply borne. I have never known him to 
stoop from it in the most trivial household 
matter, any more than in a larger or more 
public one. Happy, happiest, is the wite 
who can bear such and so sincere testimony 
to her husband after eight years’ intimate 
union! I cannot possibly conceive of my 
happiness, but,in a blisstul kind of con- 
fusion, live on. It I can only be so great, 
so high, so noble, so sweet, in any phase of 
my being, I shall be glad.”’ 


Her sister says : 


“There never was a love which was at 
the same time more intense and complete 
and personally unselfish. Their mutual 
affection was truly a moral reverence for 
each other, that enlarges one’s idea of what 
is in man; for it was without weakness, 
aad enabled her to give him up without a 
murmur when, as she herself said, he came 
to need so much finer conditions than she 
could command for him; and thus it was 
that, as she herself also said in the 
supreme hour of her bereavement, ‘ Love 
abolished Death.’ ”’ 


Mr. George E. Woodberry, Hawthorne's 
latest biographer, says in his closing 
sentence : 


** Perhaps even more than his genius, the 
sweetness of his home lite with her lingers 
in the mind that has dwelt long on the 
story of his lite.’’ 


Something more needs to be said as to 
‘irs. Hawthorne’s Piety, 


which was of a very positive and every- 
way delightful type. Her suffering, as 
we have already intimated, did exceed- 
ing much for her. She writes : ‘‘ I never 
have thougbt, you know, that it was any 
trial to bear my own pain ;’’ which sure- 
ly means tbat she had fully penetrated 
its mystery and comprehended its mean- 
ing. 

“* After using all human means to be in 
the best condition of health, I am utterly 
content if they jail. I am happy, because, 
first my heart,and daily more and more 
my reason, assure me that there is a God.’’ 


Her simple creed was that everything 
which can happen to ue is either for en- 
joyment in the present or instruction for 
the future, meant for our development 
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into higher goodness. It was said of her : 
‘‘ She always met every event with a vic- 
torious faith.” When her first-born, 
Una, at Rome seemed to be passing over 
death’s river, there was, for a little, a 
struggle, but she soon said: ‘“ Why 
should I doubt the goodness of God? 
Let Him take her, if He sees best. I can 
give her to Him.’’ And, even as she said 
it, the crisis was past; her daughter 
began to live again. 

And most beautiful was the way in 
which she met the stronger trial when 
her husband, after nearly twenty years of 
this perfect married bliss, was taken from 
her. An ecstasy of gratitude for the rich 
destiny that had been hers so long, 
struck her dumb. An ineffable peace 
that passed all understanding hushed 
her. She was swallowed up with his 
joy, sharing his beatitude completely, and 
feeling no division, so that there could be 
no touch of murmur. She writes: 


** From a child I have truly believed that 
God was all-good and all-wise, and felt 
assured that no event could shake my be- 
lief. Today I know it. This is the whole. 
No more can be asked of God. Tnere can 
be no death nor Joss for me forevermore, 
I stand so far within the vail that the light 
from God’s countenance can never be 
hidden from me tor one moment of the 
eternal Gay, now nor then. God has satis- 
fied wholly my insatiable heart with a 
perfect love that transcends my dreams. 
There is no death. His life has swallowed 
itup. Do not fear for me ‘dark hours.’ I 
think there is nothing dark for me hence- 
forth. I have to do only with the present, 
and the present is light and rest. For me 
the darkest cloud has broken into ten thou- 
sand singing- birds.” 


With another of the letters she wrote 
after her husband’s death — a letter full 
of meat and richest meaning — we may 
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pain, has helped me to the perfect, the un- 
shadowed belief in the instant providence 
of God; in His eternal love, patience, 
sweetness; in His shining face, never 
averted. It is because I cannot be disap- 
pointed on account of this belief. To stand 
and vait after doing all that is legitimate 
is my instinct, my best wisdom, my iu- 
spiration; and I always hear the still, 
small voice at last. If man would not 
babble so much, we could much oftener 
hear God. The lesson of my life has been 
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patience. It has only made me feel the 
more humble that God has been so beyond 
count benignant to me. I have been cush- 
ioned and pillowed with tender love from 
the cradle, Such a mother seldom falls to 
the lot of mortals. She was the angel of 
my life. Her looks and tones and her acts 
of high-bred womanhood were the light 
and music and model of my childhood, 
Then God joined my destiny with him 
who was to be all relationsinone. Pain 
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well conclude this very imperfect sketch 
of one to whom the world owes much, 
both for what she was in herself, and for 
her felicitous influence over her gifted 
husband : 


“TI have enjoyed life, and its ‘ hard 
pinches’ have not too deeply bitten into 
my heart. But this has been because I am 
not only hopeiul and of indomitable cre- 
dence by nature, but because this tempera- 
ment, together with the silent ministry of 


passed away when my husband came. 
Poverty was lighter than a thistledown 
with such a power of telicity to uphold it. 
With ‘ lowering clouds’ I have never been 
long darkened, because the sun above has 
been so penetrating that their tissue has 
directly become silvered and goidened. 
Our own closed eyelids are too often the 


only clouds between us and the ever-shin- 
ing sun. I hold all as if it were not mine, 
but Goad’s, and ready to resign it.” 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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A Description of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne 


E was the handsomest young man of 

his day, in that part ot the world. 

He was five teet ten and a halt inches in 
height, broad-shouldered, but of a light, 
athletic build, not weighing more than one 
hundred and fifty pounds. Ais limbs were 
beautifully tormed, and the molding ot his 
neck and throat was as fine as anything in 
antique sculpture. His hair, which had a 
long curving wave in it, approached 
blackness in color ; his head was large and 
grandly developed; his eyebrows were 
dark and heavy, with a superb arch and 
space beneath. His nose was straight, but 
the contour of his chin was Roman. He 
never wore a beard,and was without a 
mustache until his fifty-fifth year. His 
eyes were large, dark blue, brilliant, and 
full of varied expression. Bayard Taylor 
used to say that they were the only eyes he 
had ever known to flash fire. Charles 
Reade, in a letter written in 1876, declared 
that he had never before seen such eyes as 
Hawtborne’s in a human head. When he 
went to London, persons whose recollec- 
tions reached back threugh a generation or 
so used to compare his glance to that of 
Robert Burns. While he was yet in col- 
lege, an old gypsy woman, meeting him 
suddenly in a woodland path, gazed at 
him and asked: * Are you a man or an 
angel?’ His complexion was delicate 
and transparent, rather dark than light, 
with a ruddy tinge in the cheeks. The 
skin of his face was always very sensitive, 
and a cold raw wind caused him actual 
pain. His hands were large and muscular, 
the palm broad, with a tull curve of the 
outer margin; the fingers smooth, but 
neither square nor pointed; the thumb 
long and powerful. His feet were slender 
and sinewy, and he had a long, elastic gait 
accompanied by a certain sidewise swing- 
ing of the shoulders. He was a tireless 


walker, and of grest bodily activity; up to 
the time he was forty years old, he could 
clear a height of five teet ata standing jump. 
His voice, which was low and deep in ordi- 
nary conversation, had astounding volume 
when he chose to give full vent toit; with 
such a voice, and such eyes and presence, 
he might have quelled a crew of mutinous 
privateersmen at least as effectively as 
Bold Daniel, his grandtather; it was not a 
bellow, but had the searching and electri- 
fying quality of the blast of a trumpet. — 
From “Hawthorne and his -Wife,” by 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 





How He Lost His Arm 


HE loungers in a certain hotel in an 
Indiana town were one even.ng much 
interested in a most distinguished-looking 
stranger who had but one arm. In groups 
they discussed him, and their curiosity at 
last became so strong that one of their 
number, acting as spokesman, approached 
the stranger, and said : 
‘* Been in the army, I take it? ”’ 
** Never in my life,” replied the one- 
armed man, complacently. 
‘“* Machinery, may be?”’ 
Noi” 
‘“* Wreck ? ” 
‘* Never was in a wreck.’’ 
Atter five minutes’ silence, the questioner 
began again: 
‘** Blood- poisoning made it necessary to 
amputate, maybe ? ”’ 
“We.” 
** Ever fought a duel? ’”’ 
** Never.” 
Another five minutes of uncomfortable 


silence. Finally the one-armed stranger 
spoke: 

‘IT see you are naturally curious to know 
how I lost my arm. Well, I will tell you, 
on the condition that it Ido, you will ask 
no further questions,”’ 

The promise was readily given. 

“Well, sir —it was bit off.’ — Epworth 
Herald, 
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THE DEACON’S HIRED BOY 


A Fourth of July Story 
FRANCES J. DELANO. 


RS. GLINN stood in the doorway, 

her bright old face full of eager 

sympathy. A medium-sized, intelligent- 

looking boy stood on the steps looking up 
at her. 

‘*Come right in,’’ she said, cordially. 
‘‘ There, set in the rocker,’’ giving the 
cushions a quick shake. ‘So ye’r look- 
ing for work, eh ? Seems so ye’r young to 
be round looking for work. Had any 
supper? No? Well! well! I’ll just fry 
ye some cakes — likely they’ll taste good 
with surrup. Boys allus likes pan- 
cakes. I was just gettin’ the deacon’s 
supper. He’s been thinkin’ of hirin’a 
boy himself. Allus has extra help come 
spring. P’raps he’d think he could take 
you, You’re purty good-sized, and look 
so you could tell a spade from a shovel.,’’ 

Mrs, Glinn peered over her glasses at 
the boy. ‘* The deacon is ruther particu- 
lar,’’ she went on, ‘* but you’d get used to 
him. How come ye round looking for 
work ? Haven’t ye a mother ?”’ 

The boy shook his head. 

“ Yeain’t,eh?’’ There was a world 
of sympathy in her kind voice. ‘ Poor 
boy ! And don’t yer father need ye at 
home ? ”’ 

The boy shook his head again. ‘“ Fa- 
ther’s dead,’’ he said, ‘‘ died two months 
ago, and stey)-mother’s got two boys ’bout 
my size — didn’t need me,’’ 

‘* Well ! well! Poor boy! And so ye 
thought best to strike out for yerself. Oh, 
well!’’ she exclaimed, quickly, as she 
saw a worried look in the boy’s eyes, 
‘* ye needn’t borry trouble. A boy like 
you'll get along all right, [’ll promise 
ye.” 

At these encouraging words a look of 
unspeakable gratitude lighted the boy’s 
eyes. 

‘“ Ye look likely enough,’’ she said, 
presently, giving him another look over 
her glasses. ‘‘ I guess I c’n persuade the 
deacon to let ye stay over nicht, if nothin’ 
more, and ye can have a good breakfast 
in the mornin’.”’ 

‘*Cakes good?’’ she asked, as the boy, 
after tasting the first mouthful, lifted de- 
lighted eyes to hers. ‘‘ Well, don’t stint 
yerself,’”’ she went on, happily. ‘I’ve 
mixed an extry lot, and was wondering 
how I’d get redof it. You come along 
just in time. When’d ye leave home? 
Week ago? Where'd ye get yer dinner? 
Didn’t have any? For mercy sake! 
There! I’ll just fry this meat. Ye need 
something real setrengthenin’, Guess I 
wouldn’t look ’s chipper ’s you do if I’d 
been on the road all day with nothin’ to 
eat. Here’s some warm drink. Now 
take your time, and eat a piece of rhu- 
barb pie to top off with, when ye get 
round to it. Somethin’ sour tastes kinder 
good in the spring. The deacon’s fond of 
rhubarb pie. There he comes now!” 
she exclaimed, glancing out of the win- 
dow. “ T’li just run out and say a word 
for ye,”’ 

Mrs. Glinn threw her apron over her 
head and started for the door; then she 
turned back. ‘‘ What’ll I tell him yer 
name is?’’ she asked. ‘Jack? Jack 
Banks? That’s a good easy name. [ 
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guess I can get him to take ye, especially 
after he sees ye.’’ 

After Mrs. Glinn’s first sentence or two, 
the deacon threw the reins over his old 
mare’s back and walked into the kitchen. 
His sharp eyes took the boy in at a 
glance, and after talking with him a few 
moments he decided to give him a trial, 
promising him his board for the first two 
weeks, and after that fifty cents a week, 
if he liked him. 

The deacon was sorely in need of help. 
Boys that were willing to work for hiw 
were scarce. Not that he meant to be 
hard, but work was a part of his gospel. 
To work from sun to sun, and to lay up 
for a rainy day, were the two rules which 
had been intulzated in him from child- 
hood. He considered it his duty towards 
the boys who hired out to him to set an 
example of industry and thrift, and to 
see that they followed it. 

The deacon was proud of his wife. He 
often declared there wasn’t a woman in 
the whole township who could get upa 
tastier meal out of little or nothing, or 
make things go farther than she could. It 
never once entered his mind that there 
was anything in the world that she really 
needed that he didn’t provide for her. 
She had plenty to cook with, wore good, 
respectable clothing, and was taken to 
church and to the midweek prayer-meet- 
ing when the weather was suitable. 
What more could a woman of her age 
ask for ? 

But the deacon had never really calcu- 
lated right about Mrs. Glinn’s age. She 
was the sort of woman who never grows 
old. She had been married sixty years, 
but at the time of Jack Banks’ appear- 
ance she was as young in her tastes as on 
the day she wus married. She was as 
fond of “ young folks’’ and of games, 
and as eager for news as Jack himeelf. 
She could have gone somewhere every 
evening in the week, and never dreamed 
of being tired. 

Jack Banks proved to be a source of 
never-ending joy to Mrs. Glinn. He was 
a boy who was always having experi- 
ences. Whatever he did — whether it 
was to go to the village on an errand or 
out in the barn to milk — he was sure to 
come into the house with something inter- 
esting to tell. And he had a way of tell- 
ing things that was as good as a play to 
Mrs. Glinn. His head was full of plans, 
too, which Mrs. Glinn was fully as inier- 
ested in as was Jack. He could play all 
sorts of games, and he could sing like a 
bird, so it is no wonder he proved a great 
addition to the Glinn household. 

One evening, about two months after 
Jack had come to live at the farm, Mrs. 
Glinn met him at the door as he came in 
from milking. Her eyes were bright and 
smiling, and her motions were quicker 
even than usual. 

‘* Jack,’”? she exclaimed, ‘I’ve got 
some news. The deacon just told me. 
We’re going to have our annual picnic. 
The minister cal’lates to announce it next 
Sabbath from the pulpit. He does regu- 
lar every year. The deacon and I allus 
eal’late to go. We drive there, and I 
cook up, and it doesn’t cost much more’n 
stayin’ at home. You must go this year. 
We can ride three in the buggy easy 
enough, and I’m going to make some 
ham sandwiches and carry tarts ! ”’ 
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Here Mrs. Glinn’s bright old face 
beamed upon Jack. She knew he was 
fond of tarts. 

‘*Which would you ruther have for 
drink ?”’ she asked, as Jack stepped into 
the kitchen — *‘ cold coftee, or lemonade ? 
It’s the only thing the deacon goes to all 
the year, and he don’t mind if I lavish 
out a little. It’s going to be on the 
Fourth, too, this year, and of course we 
want to doa little extra. I don’t know 
but if they have ice-cream for sale [’ll 
have a bit of it. I haven’t had a taste of 
ice-cream for a good while. I don’t know 
but it’s fifteen-year back. I’m dretful 
fond of it, but the deacon, he don’t care 
much for it, so I haven’t happened to get 
any when we’ve been where ’twas. 
Kinder queer, ain’t it, that the first Sab- 
bath you’re to sing in the choir [Jack had 
been promoted to the choir since his 
arrival at the Gliun farm] should be the 
very day the minister announces the 
picnic? It’s a good deal to look forward 
to for one Sabbath, ain’t it?’’ Mrs. 
Glinn’s voice was as happy as a school- 
girl’s. “I don’t know,” she said, 
Hlectively, ‘‘ but I’d as lieves have thing a 
spread out more. I must sponge your 
coat this week. I wish you had a new 
suit to wear ; and you need shoes, too.’’ 

Mrs. Glinn could not conceal her anxie- 
ty about Jack’s clothes, and she spent all 
the time she could get during the week 
fixing them. On Sunday Jack looked 
very respectable, and Mrs. Glinn was 
proud enough. Her tired old face 
flushed with pleasure when Jack rose 
with the rest of the choir and faced the 
congregation. Her cup of happiness 
seemed just about ready to run over when 
the minister got up and announced that 
‘*the annual church picnic will be held 
July Fourth on Pine Island. Tickets to 
be procured at Glover’s drug store. Fifty 
cents each way.”’ 

The deacon moved uneasily when the 
announcement was made, and glanced at 
his wife, but her face was lifted towards 
the minister, and her thoughts were too 
busy with happy plans to notice the 
deacon. 

‘*IT don’t know what they wanted to 
go ’n have the picnic on Pine Island for,”’ 
said the deacon on their way home. 
“Guess they’ll find they ain’t many as ’Il 
spend a dollar to go down there ’n back.’’ 

“Why, I was thinking ’twas just the 
place,” said Mrs, Glinn in her quick, 
eager voice. ‘It’s a beautiful island. I 
ain’t been there since [ was a girl. We 
used to go real frequent. Father took us 
down in his boat. I d’ know of any place 
I’d ruther go to.”’ 

‘Dollars don’t grow on every huckle- 
berry bush,’’ remarked the deacon. ‘‘ Most 
folks in the congregation ’ll feel to stay 
home, I reckon.”’ 

‘* But it’s the Fourth,’ responded Mrs. 
Glinn. ‘I s’pose the committee consid- 
ered folks would spend more or less any 
way. Guess that’s the reason they 
thought of Pine Island. I think ’s likely 
most of us c’n make up the money some 
way —go without suntiain’, you know.” 

The deacon looked glum at these words, 
but Mrs. Glinn was innoceutly uncon- 
scious of his looks, and kept on talking 
about the delights of Pine Island all the 
way home. 


For a number of days after this Mrs. 
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Glinn talked of nothing but the picnic on 
Pine Island. Then, all at once, Jack 
noticed that she had nothing more to say 
about it. The first time he noticed her 
silence he thought she wasn’t feeling well. 
The next day was Sunday, and he con- 
cluded she thought it best not to talk 
about picnics on the Sabbath. But when 
it got to be two days before the Fourth 
and still no enthusiasm, Jack was puz- 
zled. At last she told him that the deacon 
had devided that they were ‘ gettin’ 
ruther old to go so fur on a picnic and 
they’d concluded to stay home,’’ 

“But you can go, Jack,’’ she said. 
‘« Tt’ll cost a dollar, to be sure, and you'll 
have to wait so much longer to get your 
suit; but it does seem a pity for you not 
to go, young folks like you. I can pack 
up a pail er victuals, tarts, and every- 
thing, and you can tell me about it when 
you get home. I[t’ll be most as goud as 
goin’ myself. Dunno but quite, yer such 
a master hand at telling things. Kinder 
look round and see what’s growin’ ou the 
island, will ye? I guess the trees are 
cousiderable tall now, and there used to 
be a pink flower grow there, blowed just 
about time er the Fourth, dretful pretty. 
I used to pick it when I went down with 
father. "T'would seem kinder good to pick 
some of it once more.’’ 

Jack had such a miserable feeling of 
disappointment about him while Mrs. 
Glinn was talking that he just stood and 
stared at her and never said a word. 

That night he had an errand in the 
village. He walked fast all the way 
down there, and he gave every stone that 
came in his way a vigorous kick, in spite 
of the fact that his shoes were most worn 
out, with no immediate prospect of an- 
other pair. He talked pretty fast to him- 
self, too. 

‘*T guess,’’ he said, “I ain’t going to 
stand this. She’s going to that picnic, 
now you bet. I’ve got two dollars right 
here in my pocket ’’ — here Jack grasped 
his money firmly. ‘I need clothes ’n 
shoes, specially now I sing in the choir. 
All the same, here goes for Glover’s drug- 
store.’”’ 

When Jack got home he placed two 
tickets in front of Mrs. Glinn’s face. 

‘What be they?’ she asked, peering 
over her glasses into Jack’s eager eyes. 

‘‘ Tickets,’’? whispered Jack (the deacon 
was asleep in his chair), ‘‘to Pine Island 
’ back. Ye can begin to cook up soon ’s 
ye please. Ye can leave the deacon’s 
rations out on the table,eh? And yer 
going to have yer ice-cream, too,’’ 

Mrs. Glinn stared at Jack a minute. 
Her thoughts, at first, were all upon the 
new suit and the shoes needed so much, 
and then, suddenly, she realized that she 
was actually going to the picnic on Pine 
Island. She would see how tall the 
trees had grown, and pick those pink 
flowers ; and she and Jack would spread 
the dinner out on the pine needles, and 
there’d be the sail, and the ice-cream, and 
the folks! She couldn’t help it — her 
eyes commenced to shine like diamonds. 
and the corners of her dear old mouth 
would twitch quite beyond her control. 

Jack stood and watched her just a 
minute. Then, forgetting all about the 


sleeping deacon, down went his head on 
the carpet, and over went his heels, and 
he was upright again in a second. 
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‘*Couldn’t help it, deacon,” he cried, 
at the old man’s exclamation of surprise. 
‘* Just look at her face, will ye?’’ Here 
he pointed at Mrs. Glinn. ‘‘ Just look at 
ker! Jiminy! And all for two dollars !”’ 


Fairhaven, Mass. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE JOLLY FOURTH 


We put him to bed in his little night- 


gown, 

The most- battered youngster there was in 
the town; 

Yet he said, as he opened his only well 


eye: 
‘** Rah, rah, for the jolly old Fourth of 
July!” 


I said we were glad all the pieces were 
there, 

As we plastered and bound them with 
tenderest care ; 

He will grow all together again, never 
fear, 

Ana be ready to celebrate Freedom next 
year. 


We kissed him good. night on his powder- 
specked tace, 

We laid his bruised hands softly down in 
their place; 

And he murmured, as sleep closed his 
one open eye; 

‘“T wish every day was the Fourth of 
July!”’ 
— Selected. 





HOW TEDDY CELEBRATED 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


66 O let me, mamma! Fourth of 

July only comes once a year!”’ 
urged Teddy. ‘‘ Ned Forsythe and Charlie 
Hildreth are going to get up at twelve 
o’clock. Their mothers are going to let 
them !”’ 

‘* Would it make you very happy to 
stay out with them?’’ his mother asked, 
smiling down into the eager little face. 

Two brown eyes flashed as Teddy 
replied: ‘‘O mamma! happier than — 
than anything!”’ 

‘*You must remember that Ned and 
Charlie are several years older than you 
are, and they may not want the care of a 
little boy like you,’’ his mother cautioned. 

** Yes, they will, m&’mma. They said I 
might go with them; and I guess they’ll 
find that I can blow horns and ring bells 
as loud as they can, if I am little!” he 
cried, giving his cap a toss up into the air. 

‘* You may get tired of it all, and want 
to come into the house before morning,”’ 
suggested his mother. 

“The idea!’’ Teddy gave his head a 
toss that threatened to follow his cap. 

‘‘If you should want to come in, you 
will find the dining-room window 
unlocked,’’ Mrs. Young said, as Teddy 
started up to bed. 

“*T shall not come in until Ned and 
Charlie do,’’ declared confident Teddy. 

He threw himself down upon the out- 
side of his bed. ‘‘It won’t pay to un- 
dress— Ned and Charlie said they were 
not going to,’’ he murmured drowsily. 

He tried bard to keep awake, but the 
sand-man keeps a close watch over little 
boys even on the night before the Fourth 
of July, and he was soon fast asleep. 

It took a number of loud toots upon a 
horn, and as many clangs of a big bell, to 
arouse him. How grand it seemed to be 
tiptoeing down the stairs with his shoes 
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in his hand, just as he had heard other 
boys tell of doing! 

The clock was striking twelve as he un- 
locked the back door and joined his com- 
panions. For an hour they wandered 
through the village streets, stopping under 
windows to arouse boys who were still 
sleeping. Occasionally they fired off a 
bunch of crackers. 

But somehow Teddy did not enjoy the 
fun as well as he had expected to. It 
seemed strange to be walking about the 
streets in the night. He began to be tired 
and—hungry. When, at the end of two 
hours, Ned and Charlie proposed going 
about a mile up the road to join another 
‘*gang,’’ Teddy said that his shoe hurt 
him (which was true) and he thought he 
would go back to the house and change it. 

‘All right! We’ll meet you at four 
o’clock on tbe Common,’’ saitt Charlie. 

It was beginning to rain as Teddy 
turned the corner of the street that led to 
his home. How lonesome it seemed, and 
how dark it was: He hurried along as 
fast as his tired little feet would carry 
him, The street never had seemed so 
long before. The houses did not look as 
they did in the daytime, either ; they all 
looked alike to him. He was not quite 
sure that it was his own yard, even, into 
which he was turning. He went on a 
few steps, when suddenly a low growl 
assured him that it wasnot. Mr. Mason 
was the only man on the street who kept 
a dog— it was an ugly dog, too; all the 
boys were afraid of him. 

The tears were very near Teddy’s eyes, 
and the sobs were close behind them, as 
he ran swiftly out of Mr. Mason’s yard 
and into hisown. It did not take long, 
now, to find the dining-room window. 
But, alas! for poor frightened Teddy, he 
could not reach the sash. He had not 
thought of that; neither had his mother. 

Mrs. Young awoke from a disturbed 
sleep to hear Teddy’s pleading voice 
calling: ‘‘Mamma! O mamma! Come 
quick! I can’t reach the window.” 

A very tired and frightened little boy at 
length crept in at the door which his 
mott er had quickly opened. 

“T don’t think [ I-l-like being out 
n-n-nights, mamma. I l-l-like day 
Fourth-of-Julys b-b-best !’’ he sobbed, as 
he crept into her arms. 

When Ned and Charlie came around, 
in the morning, Teddy had to confess that 
he was too tired to meet them on the 
Common as he had promised, and that 
he had gone back to bed. But he did not 
say anything about the dog, and the 
window — and crying. No, indeed ! 


Waltham, Mass. 


Eruptions 


Pie sm way me get. rid 
° es and other erup- 
pi ce to cleanse the blood, 
improve the digestion, stim- 
ulate the kidneys, liver and 
skin. The medicine to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which has cured thousands. 
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Do You Want This &* 
Beautiful Dinner Set 


HERE is probably no article that appeals to a careful housewife like fine dishes. On their character and 
quality depend the appearance of the table to guests and its attractiveness to the family day by day. 
Yet dinner sets of a good quality and handsomely decorated are expensive articles. The imported kinds are 
especially fragile and liable to breakage. It was not until recently that American makers have been able to 
produce the hard white ware that does not break easily, with the handsome decorations of the imported kind. 
These dinner sets are, however, now produced. § There has recently arisen an opportunity by which the 
ZION’S HERALD has been able to purchase the product of an American factory in combination with several of 
the leading papers of the country, and these are to be offered to our readers at less than one-half the lowest 
retail value. We do not sell these sets to make money. They are used to introduce the paper to new readers 
by offering them something of substantial value at a money-saving price, and to old readers to bind them 
closer to the paper. 











































DESCRIPTION OF THE DINNER SET 


Each set consists of 42 pieces. Our cut gives you the composition of the set, but can give you no idea of the 
whiteness and lustrous finish nor the beautiful decorations of the ware. It is made by one of the largest pottery con- 
cerns in America. It is as near translucent as it is possible for American ware to obtain. 

The decoration is new and original in design, having been selected from hundreds of sketches made especially for 
this purpose by the best artists in this country. The design is a graceful spray of forget-me-nots — modest, beautiful 
and attractive. This, with the gold tracing, gives a rich and pleasing effect. The decoration is burned into the ware 
and will last for years, retaining its color and form. The manufacturers absolutely guarantee this set against crazing. 

The shapes are the very latest and have been designed after the molds of the finest and most expensive imported 
chinaware and will meet the approval of the most fastidious. While we do not claim that this ware is equal to the fine 
imported china, we do claim it is the best manufactured in this country and is good enough for good Americans. 

The dinner sets are carefully packed and are guaranteed against breakage. Any broken pieces will be replaced 
free of charge. The sets will be shipped by freight prepaid to your nearest railroad station anywhere in New England. 


OUR REMARKABLE OFFER 


FOR $5.00 IN CASH we will send the ZION’S HERALD from July 1, 1904, to January 1, 1905, and one complete set of these dishes 
FOR $7.00 IN CASH we will send the ZION’S HERALD from July 1, 1904, to January 1, 1906, and one complete set of these dishes 

















DON’T CONTINUE TO USE YOUR OLD, UNATTRACTIVE CROCKERY WHEN YOU CAN SECURE 
ONE OF THESE BEAUTIFUL SETS AT HALF THE PRICE ALOCAL DEALER WOULD CHARCE YOU 








We have so much faith in this offer that we will agree to refund your money, if you do not like the set and returu 
it to us in good condition within ten days—provided that you pay the elapsed subscription to the paper. } 
The number of the sets which we have on hand is limited, so we cannot agree to fill orders for those who do not 4g 
write soon. Any questions will be promptly answered. Address Ve 


GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher (A 
Zion’s HERALD, BOSTON, MAss. —— KRY) 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


REV. W. CO. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 





Third Quarter Lesson Il 


SUNDAY, JuLy 10, 1904. 


1 KINGS 12: 2b-33. 


JEROBOAM’S IDOLATRY 


i Preliminary 


1 GOLDEN TEXT: Acep 
idols. —1Jobn 15: 21. 


2. DATE: About B.C. 973. 


8 PLACES: Shechem, in Central Palestine 
between Ebal and Gerizim; Penuel, on the 
stream Jabbok. twenty miles east of the Jordan; 
Dan, the most northern town of Palestine ; 
Bethel, twelve miles north of Jerusalem. 


4. PARALLEL NARRATIVE: 2 Chron., 
chaps. ll and 12. 


yourselves from 


5. HOME READINGS: Monday —1 Kings 
12: 25-33. Tuesday —1 Kings 13:1-10. Wednes- 
day — Exod. 82:1-8. Thursday — Deut. 12: 1-14. 
Friday — 2 Chron. 18: 1-12. Saturday — 2 Chron. 
13: 18-20. Sunday — Acts 17 : 22-31. 


il tntroductory 


Chosen king over the tribes of Israel, 
and assured of the establishment of his 
dynasty if he would only serve Jehovah, 
Jeroboam entered upon his royal estate 
with the most hopeful auspices. Had he 
made the Lord God his trust and looked 
to Him in the emergencies which he was 
called to face, his reign might have been 
successful and glorious ; but he preferred 
instead to be guided by his own wiedom, 
which led him far astray. Having forti- 
fied his two capitals — Shechem and Pe- 
nuel — on the west and east of the Jordan, 
his next step was to prevent the allegiance 
of his subjects being tampered with by the 
religious necessity of their visiting the 
temple at Jerusalem. So long as this ne- 
cessity existed, he could see uo hope for 
permanent political separation and secur- 
ity. If the alienated tribes continued to 
regard the capital of Rehoboam as their 
religious home, if the priests of Israel 
must go upto minister in the temple, and 
if all the males must resort thither thrice 
a year, their loyalty to him could not long 
be depended upon — so he ‘ said in his 
heart.’? But in this serious state of affairs 
it did not occur to him to appeal to the 
Highest for direction, or to patiently wait 
for the Providence which had elevated 
him to the throne to solve the difficulty. 
To him there seemed but one course open 
—to follow up the political revolt by the 
assertion of religious independence ; to 
complete the divorce from Judah by insti- 
tuting sanctuaries and symbols of his own. 
It mattered not that this expedient was 
unauthorized and illegal and subversive of 
all true worship ; that it tended to idol- 
atry, and provoked the Divine wrath ; it 
was the only way out of the difficulty 
that he and his blinded followers could 
see. So he had two calves of gold made 
and set up in Bethel and Dan, 


** Likening his Maker to a grazéd ox,’’ 


and told his subjects that they need no 
longer take the trouble to go up to Jerusa- 
lem : ‘*‘ Behold thy gods, O Isruel, which 
brought thee up out of the land ot Egypt.’’ 
And the people accepted the sinful pro- 
posal of their king. They forsook the 
house of God at Jerusalem, and engaged 
n the unhallowed worship — al! but the 
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priests 'and Levites, who went overina 
body to Judah, and were replaced by Jero- 
boam with men selected, not from one 
tribe only, but from all ranks of the peo- 
ple. The king went farther, and insti- 
tuted a feast corresponding to the Feast of 
Tabernacles, only changing the month 
from the seventh to the eighth — another 
device ‘‘ of bis own heart ’’ — and him- 
self ‘* offered upon the altar and burnt in- 
cense,”’ 7 


lll Expository 


25. Then Jeroboam. — He was king of 
the ten tribes now, and his first concern was 
to protect himself against the expected in- 
vasion of Rehoboam. Built Shechem — 
rather, fortified Shechem ; rebuilt perhaps 
the tower or citadel which had been burned 
by Abimelech (Judges 9 : 49), and strength- 
ened its defences. Shechem was one of the 
oldest cities and sanctuaries in Palestine. Its 
central position, and the tact that it was the 
chiet city of the powerful tribe of Ephraim, 
doubtless led Jeroboam to make it his cap- 
ital. Built Penuel — fortified this famous 
transjordanic city, “‘ the key to his sover- 
eignty over Gilead against hostile attacks 
from the northeast and east ”’ (Keil). Penuel 
was known as far back as Jacob’s day, and 
was located on the great caravan road to 
the East. 


26,27. Jeroboam said in his heart, — 
He appears to have been his own coun- 
selor, self-sufficient, wary, with a clear 
foresight of the dangers that menaced his 
lite and dynasty, but with no trust at all in 
the God whose prophet had predicted his 
elevation and whose providence had accom- 
plished it. Now shall the kingdom return 
... if this people go up, etc. — as they 
were clearly bound to do, not merely the 
priests and Levites, but ithe people gener- 
ally, to the great national festivals. People 
turn again to their lord. — David’s name 
was still hallowed among the Israelites, 
and when Rehoboam's threats had been 
forgotten and his demeanor changed toward 
his recalcitrant subjects, there was reason 
to fear that,the spasm of rebellion would 
pass away, and they would return to their 
allegiance. Shall kill me — as the speed- 
iest and customary way of effecting a 
reconciliation and reuniting the kingdom. 


His measures for counteracting the tendency 
to reunion with Judah were cleverly devised 
and proved him “ wise in his generation.” The 
later history shows that they were effectual. 
Like all measures which involve a dereliction 
of principle, they brought certain evils in their 
train, and they drew down a Divine judgment 
on himself which he had not faith enough to an- 
ticipate. But they fully secured the object at 
which he aimed. They prevented all healing of 
the breach between the two kingdoms. They 
made the separation final (Rawlinson). —— Jer- 
oboam had God’s promise (1 Kings 11 : 38) that 
if he walked in God’s ways, God would build 
him a “ sure house,’’ sure as the house of David 
Jeroboam’s lack of faith has kept the world 
from learning how God intended to bring this 
about (Peloubet). 


28. Whereupon the king took counsel, 
— He could see the danger and how to avert 
it, but he was crafty enough not to make 
any movement without taking others into 
his counsel. Made two calves of gold — 
not necessarily copies of the Heliopolitan 
Mnevis, though Jeroboam’s long residence 
in Egypt and probable corruption to its 
idolatry might favor that view; nor is it 
necessary to suppose that he was following 
Aaron’s example, though he used Aaron’s 
very words ; the king would not have pro- 
posed a torm ot idolatry so hateful and rev- 
olutionary as that. It is supposed that the 
“ calves’’ in this case were designed to 
symbolize Jehovah, and that the original 
was derived, not trom Egypt, but from the 
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colossal cherubim in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, one of the taces of which was that of 
an Ox, or from the twelve bulls that sup- 
ported the molten sea. Still the construc- 
tion of these calves without divine authority 
was a violation of the Second Command- 
ment, and proved to be the stepping stone 
toa debasing idolatry. Too much for you 
— too much trouble, and no need. Behold 
thy gods. . . brought thee up. . . Egypt. 
— As though he would say: We do not ofter 
you any new god ; these “ calves ”’ repre- 
sent the nation’s Deliverer from the house 
of bondage. 


His meaning was, that these images were vis- 
ible representations, in and by which he de 
signed to worship the true God of Israel ; as ap- 
pears, partly from that parallel place, Exod. 82: 
4; partly, because the priests and worshipers of 
the calves are said to worship Jehovah, and, 
upon that account, are distinguished from 
those belonging to Baal (1 Kings 18:21 ; 22: 6, 7) ; 
and partly from Jeroboam’s design in this 
work, which was to quiet the people’s minds, 
and remove their scruples about going to Jeru- 
salem to worship their God in that place, as 
they were commanded (Pool). 


29. He set the one in Bethel — the 
southern limit ot his kingdom, and a place 
sacred for its venerable associations, even 
from the days ot Abraham. Jacob twice 
saw here the holy vision, and named the 
place the ‘“‘ house of God;” here the ark 
bad rested in the days ot Phinehas, and 
Samuel had held here his conferences with 
the people. Its situation, so near to Jerusa- 
lem, made it a convenient place ot resort 
for the southern tribes. The other he put 
in Dan — tor the convenience of the north- 
ern tribes. Dan had been an ancient hea- 
then sanctuary of the Phosnicians, and 
when these had been driven out by the chil- 
dren of Dan, the latter continued its use az 
a place of worship. 


30. The thing became a sin. — It wasa 
violation of the second commandment, and 
it paved the way for the violation of the 
first ; it led toidolatry. Even unto Dan.— 
Both shrinés were patronized — even the 
one in Dan ; the people went even there. 


From worshiping God under a false and un- 





Food Facts 
What an M. D. Learned 


A prominent physician of Rome, Georgia, 
went through a food experience which he 
makes public : 

“It was my own experience that first led 
me to advocate Grape- Nuts tood, and I also 
know from having prescribed it to conva- 
lescents and other weak patients that the 
food is a wonderful rebuilder and restorer 
of nerve and brain tissue as well as mus- 
cle. It improves the digestion, and sick 
patients always gain just as I did in 
strength and weight, very rapidly. 

**T was in such a low state that I had to 
give up my work entirely and go to the 
mountains of this State, but two months 
there did not improve me; in tact, I was 
not quite as well as when I lefthome. My 
food absolutely refused to sustain me, and 
it became plain that I must change ; then I 
began to use Grape-Nuts food, and in two 
weeks I could walk a mile without the 
least fatigue, and in five weeks returned to 
my home and practice, taking up hard 
work again. Since that time I have felt as 
well and strong as I ever did in my lite. 

“As a physician who seeks to help all 
sufferers, I consider it a duty to make these 
facts public.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Trial ten days on Grape-Nuts when the 
regular food does not seem to sustain the 
body will work miracles. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package tor the famous 
little book, ** The Road to Wellville. 
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authorized form, they gradually learned to wor- 
ship other gods altogether ; and the venerable 
sanctuaries at Dan and Bethel prepared the 
way for the temples of Ashtaroth and Baal at 
Samaria and Jezreel; and the religion of the 
kingdom of Israel at last tank lower even than 
that of the kingdom of Judea, against which it 
had revolted (Stanley). 


21, He made an house (R. V., ‘‘ houses ”’) 
of high places — houses for the ca!ves 
which he had set up. Such structures were 
common all over the land as idol shrines. 
‘‘The buildings were not real temples like 
that at Jerusalem, but on a par with the 
temples upon high places’”’ (Rawlinson). 
Made priests of the lowest of the people 
— as corrected in tke R. V., ‘* made priests 
from among all the people,” not confining 
it to one tribe or class. Not of the sons of 
Levi — who would naturally decline to offi- 
ciate in this unauthorized and doubttul 
worship, and who, either banisbed or selt- 
expelled, left Israel and went to Jerusalem. 


382. Jeroboam ordained a feast in the 
eighth month — an imitation of the Feast 
ot Tabernacles, only with the month 
changed trom the seventh to the eighth, 
perhaps to show his independence, perhaps 
because the later month would better suit 
the later vintage and harvest in northern 
Palestine. He offered upon (R. V., ‘* went 
up unto”) the altar — himself acting as 
priest, possibly following Solomon’s exam- 
ple at the Feast of Dedication, and uniting 
this idea of inauguration of worship with 
that of thanksgiving for the harvests. 
Placed in Bethel the priests .. . he had 
made — not that Dan was overlooked, but 
rather that it already possessed a priest- 
hood ; according to Rawlinson, “ priests 
descended from Jonathan, the ton of Ger- 
shom, and grandson of Moses.”’ 


33. So he offered upon (R. V., ‘* went 
up unto ”’) the altar — a sort of mournful 
recapitulation. The month ... devised 
of his own heart, — God had appointed 
both the time and the place tor this fegst ; 
Jeroboam appointed another time and an- 
other place. God had appointed a priest- 
hood; Jeroboam appointed a  priest- 
hood of his own, and arrogated to himself 
the functions of the high priest. In all 
these arrangements he arrayed his own will 
against God’s will. No wonder that his 
shrines were unhallowed and unblest, that 
his presumptuous worship degenerated into 
idolatry, and that his own name went down 
the ages branded with an odium trom which 
it never recovered — * Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat, who made Israel to sin.” 


He erected an altar at Bethel upon which. be 
burned incense. In the very midst of the cere- 
mony, a man of God sent by the word of Jeho- 
vah out of Judah, confronted Jeroboam at his 
altar, on which he prophesied that a son of 
David, named Josiah, should one day offer the 
bones of the idolatrous priests who sacrificed 
upon it; and he added a sign, that the altar 
should be rent, and the ashes upon it poured out 
upon the ground. The enraged king called upon 
his guards to seize the prophet, and put out his 
own hand to lay hold of him ; but the hand was 
withered and fell helpless, and an earthquake 
rent the altar. On the piophet’s prayer, en- 
treated by the king, his hand was restored, and 
he begged the man of God to accept his hospi- 
tality and a reward, which he refused, and de- 
parted by another way as he had been com- 
manded. How he yielded to an aged brother 
prophet the consent he had refused the king, 
how he was slain by a lion for his disobedience 
and buried by the old prophet, who entreated 
that his bones might be laid beside him to pre- 
serve them from the fate denounced ou the idol 
priests, is one of those beautiful episodes of 
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Scripture familiar to our earliest recollections. 
But the warning had no permanent effect on 
Jeroboam, who persisted in his idolatrous 
worship, and consecrated any one as a priest 
who could afford to bring the prescribed offer- 


ing of a young bullock and seven rams (Wm. 
Smith). 


lV Inferential 


1. The brightest prospects may be blasted 
by our own folly. 

2. Obedience and patient trust will clear 
up the darkest of life’s problems. 


8. Principle, not expediency, should 
guide us in our emergencies. 


4. Theend will never justify the means, 
it wrong. 


5. ‘* There is a way that seemeth right to 
aman, but the end thereof are the ways of 
death ” (Prov. 14; 12). 


6. Evil is progressive ; one bad step ne- 
cessitates another. 


7. What God has ordained, it is an act of 
sacrilege to change. 


8. “There are many devices in a man’s 
heart; nevertheless the counsel of the Lord, 
that shall stand ” (Prov. 19: 21). 


V illustrative 


“ The sin of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat,” 
isthe sin again and again repeated in the 
policy, half- worldly, half-religious, which 
has prevailed through large tracts of eccle- 
siastical history. Many are the forms of 
worship in the Christian Church, which, 
with high pretensions, have beeu nothing 
else but “so many various and opposite 
ways of breaking the Second Command- 
ment.’’ Manya time has the end been held 
to justify the means, and the divine charac- 
ter been degraded by the pretence or even 
the sincere intention of upholding His 
cause. For the sake of secular aggrandize- 
ment; for the sake of binding together good 
systems which, it was teared, would other- 
wise fall to pieces ; for the sake of support- 
ing the faith ot the multitude trom the fear 
lest they they should fall away to rival 
sects, or lest the enemy should come and 
take away their place and nation, talse 
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arguments have been used in support of re- 
ligious truth, false miracles promulgated or 
tolerated, false readings of the Sacred Text 
defended (Dean Stanley). 





Deaconess Doings 


— Twenty-two hospitals ace under deacon- 
ess management. 


— Four deaconesses are doing a good work 
in the Lincoln St. Institutional Church, 
Chicago. 


— Thirty-seven of the sick and crippled 
children from New York’s slums are being 
cared for by the deaconesses in the Invalid 
Children’s Home at Verbank, N. Y. 


—A‘*Kitchen Social” held by a Pough- 
keepsie Methodist Church recently furnished 
the kitchen of the Home for Invalid Children 
at Verbank, N. Y. 


—— Miss Lucy Judson has been for six years 
superintendent of the Lake Bluff Orphanage. 
During the month of May she took her first 
vacation. 


— Milwaukee deaconesses made 11,244 calls 
last year. 


— The Chicago Deaconess Home building 
fund grows slowly but surely. 


— The Young Woman’s School at Aurora, 
Ill, has bright prospects witb its new principal, 
Miss Bertha Barber, and four new members of 
the faculty, all of whom are graduates of the 
Chicago Training School, class of 1904. 

— Spokane Old People’s Home is maxing 
many friends. 


— The foundation is being laid for a new 
building for the Omaha Deaconess Hospital. 


— Deaconess workers at Halsted Street In- 
stitutional Church call their new home ‘' Castle 
Sunehine.” 


— The Wesley Deaconess Movement, Eng- 
land, has been called upon to supply workers 
for West Africa. 


— During last summer 1,100 bouquets were 
distributed among the patients of Wesley Hos- 
pital, Chicago. 


— Deaccnesses are employed in ten churches 
and three missions in Cleveland, Ohio. 


—— The opinion of a business man of Los 
Angeles concerning deaconess work was ex- 
pressed in these words: ‘The deaconesses of 
Los Angeles are doing more good than all the 
churches,”’ 








PILLOWS 





ment. 





Sanitary feather pillows are not a luxury 
they are a necessity. 

From the standpoint of hygiene you can’t af- 
ford to breathe the odors of ill-cured, impure 
feathers. Even if your nostrils do not rebel, your 
health will sooner or later yield to such bad treat- 


We do not deal with unscrupulous agents, 
and we never buy job lots or odd stocks of feathers. 
We go directly into the feather market and pay 
ax little as we can for the highest grade of steam- 

; purified, 
the babindan grown, but they are worth every cent they cost. 

We make our pillows in the cleanest, lightest, and most sanitary bedding work- 
rooms in this country. We sell them at Canal St. prices. 


live-geese, selected feathers. These are 








Paine Furniture Co. 


Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 


48 CANAL ST.. BOSTON 








Lighted by the FRINK System of Patent 

Reflectors. Send dimensions for Estimate. OUR 

experience is at yourservice. State whethur Elec- 

g i. P Welsbach, Acetylene, Combination or Oil. 


{OUR experience is at your service.) 


FRINK, Sif fon 
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League Prayer Meeting Topics for July 


July 3— Christian Patriotism. Rom. 
18 : 1-7 ; 1 Pet. 2 : 18-17. 


DAILY READINGS, 
June 27. By more prayer. Psa. 122 : 6-9. 
June 28. By more love. Pra, 137: 1-6. 
June 29. By denouncing wrongs. Isa, 62° 1-7. 
June 30. By building waste places, Isa, 58 : 9-12. 
July t. By ahopefulspirit Isa 66: 8-13. 
July 2. Ourc.untry Christ's, 1 Cor, 15 : 24 28, 


July 3 Topic — Christian Patriotism. Kom. 
13: 1-731 Pet. 2: 18-17. 

There are some phrases which stir the 
sensitive soul like a bugle blast. Our topic 
today is one oft them. Patriotism is instinc- 
tive. Capacity for it is born with us. 
Those who have no enthusiasm for their 
own country are considered 9s sadly lack- 
ing in one of the essentials of Jite. Scott 
appreciated this, and gave ‘o it fitting ex- 
pression in the familiar lines : 


‘* Breatbes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well 
For him no minstrel raptures swell.” 


Such as he 


** Shall go down 
To the vile dust from which he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 


No people on earth have greater reason to 
love their own land than have we. Never 
have the high purposes of government 
been more tully enjoyed than here in our 
great Republic. 


STARS AND STRIPES 


1. They point upward to God, who is the 
origin ot all civil authority (Rom. 13: 1). 


2. Very poor government is better than 
anarchy. 


3. Rulers find their truest right to rale 
in the will of God (Rom. 13: 4). Every 
worthy executive is God’s minister of jus- 
tice and order. 


4. Every citizen ow 3s certain duties to 
his superiors (Rom.1%: 7). “* Honor to 
whom honor.” ‘“ Fear to whom fear.” 


5. Fear God. Honor the king (1 Pet. 2: 
17). First allegiance to God, then alle- 
giance to human authority. This is the 
right order. In all the great crises in 
Garibaldi’s career there was a deep under- 
tone of religious sentiment. To his men 
he often said : “* God first, and the country 
next.” He believed that he was raised up 
ot God to render special service to his 
country. Many times he accounted for de- 
liverance from imminent peril on the 
ground of Divine interposition. In the 
thick of battle he tancied he could see his 
mother praying for him. 


PILLARS OF STATE 


l. The chief one is Christian character. 
is a Christian country. 


Ours 


2 It will be permanently prosperous only in 
50 far as it obeys God. 

8. Every man, woman, and child who loves 
and honors the Master, contributes real 
strength to the republic. 

4. Uprightness, integrity, rectitude, purity of 
life — these are pillars of power and mightily 
upbold the temple of freedom. 

5. Since the people are the real rulers here, it 
is imperative that they qualify themselves to 
rule in righteousness. 

6. The church and Sunday school and young 
people’s religious organizations are potent sup- 
ports to the State. 

7. The very best way to serve our country is 
first 10 be a true Christian, and then do all we 
can to help others in living beautifully and 
firmly the Christian life. 


REV. 


CIVIC UNDERMINERS 


l. Mormonism is a biack and shamefal 
menace to our Government. It must be elimi 
nated — partly by legal force, largeiy by gospel 
enlightenment. 


2. Race-wars, both North and South. A 
deeper love of justice and loftier enthusiasm for 
bumanity must be inculcated. 


8 Corruption in politics should perish in the 
flames of a purer patriotism. 


4. The crushing, paralyzing saloon must be 
pusbed off the continent by united temperance 
sentiment. 


5. Sabbatb desecration should be supplanted 
by a rational, sensidle, Scriptural observance 
of this divine day. 


6. The wild, mad, reckless worship of pleas 
ure certainly should give way to harmless, 
wholesome, helpiul recreations. 


7. Clubs for men or women should not be al- 
lowed to crowd the Christian home out of its 
rightful place of legitimate prominence and 
= Christian homes area nation’s mignat- 
est safeguards. 


‘In God We Trust.” This is the iuscription 
on our silver dollars. It ougaot to be inscribed 
on our flag and on the truest heart ot the na- 
tion. Christian patriotism recognizes Him as 
supreme. Onlyin dis favor can there be per- 
manent national honor and prosperity. 


* The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the Kings depart : 
Still stands Tuine aacient sacrifice, 
A humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be witb us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget !”’ 





July 10— Modern Idols and their 
Overthrow. Luke 12: 15-21; Phil. 3: 
17-19. 


DAILY READINGS 
July B The law against idols. Exod. 20: 4, 6, 


July 56. Weakness of idols. Jer. 10: 11-15, 
July 6. Superstitions that last. Acts 17: 22 29. 
July 7. Wedded to our idols. Hosen 4: 16: 17. 
July 8. Idois oppose Christ. Acts 14: 11-18. 
July 9. Destroying our idols. Gen. 35: 1 5. 
Jaly 10. Topic — Modern Ido's and their Over- 
throw. Luke 12; 15-21, Phil. 3; 17.19, 


A powertual fable tells of a king who 
once allowed the devil to kiss him on 
either shoulder. Immediately thereaiter 
two serpents grew out from his shoulders, 
‘which in their furious hunger attempted to 
get at his brain. He dashed them away 
with his hands and tore them with his 
nails. However, to his utter amazement, 
he found that he was lacerating his own 
flesh ; for, lo! the snakes had become a 
part of himself. His horror was indescrib- 
able as he realized what harm had been 
wrought upon him by accepting the devil’s 
kisses. Sweet they were tor the moment, 
but how diretul their prolonged disaster! 
What a startling and striking and accurate 
picture is this of all vice and all voluntary 
sin! Such is the deplorable condition ot 
every one who has become the victim of 
sintul appetites and lusts. Kisses they 
receive that develp into serpents — such 
serpents as become a part of their own per- 
sonalities. 


TOPIC DEFINED 


Idols are all things that take God’s place 
in our thoughts and hearts. Strange that 
there should be such a strong tendency in 
human nature toward idolatry! Not only 
did the Israelites worship a golden calf at 
Sinai, but multitudes today worship at the 
shrine of Mammon and hesitate not to 
erucity Christ afresh upon a golden cross. 
*Covetousness is idolatry,’’ says the in- 
spired apostle. 


DECEITFUL APPEARANCES 


1. This covetousness looks fair on the exte- 
rior. Is it otber than it seems? Reautiful 
witbout, is it ugly within? Does it conceal a 
hideous idol? (Luke 12: 15.) 


2. Ambition often deceives. 
intensely selfish. 


It is apt to be 
It is an insidious foe. 

8. Even so Jaudable a trait as caring for our 
loved ones may become a deception. The 
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desire to see them surrounded with ease, com- 
fort, luxury, has often developed dishonesty 
and adopted methods of making money which 
brought disgrace upon the family. How wily 
and subtle is the serpent of covetousness ! 


UNGODLY GODS 


1. Love of money. Mammon enthroned 
where only Jehovah hasaright to rule. How 
incongruous ! 


2. Love of amusement. “A good time.” This 
is the watchword of many a youtb. Too often it 
proves to be Satan’s kiss that lures its victim 
toward promised bliss, but later lashes him 
into fury. 


38. Love of fame. This ruins not the lazy, 
listless, and indifferent, but the aspiring, ener 
getic, and pushing. 


4. Love of power. This is often cruel and 
brutal. Too frequently it is exercised in the 
industrial world on both sides. 


HOSTS OF IDOLS 


These are the appetites, passions, perverted 
tastes. If any one of these rules you, it be- 
comes your god (Phil. 4: 19). [nink what a 
host of these petty idols assail us from witbin 
aod from without. Foods that are unwhole- 
some, drinks that are ruinous, clothing that 
burdens and pampers pride, ornaments that 
unduly tax time and strength and dispositicn, 
hours of revelry, companionships that corrupt 
the soul — these armies of idols and their allies 
may well alarm us and drive us toward our 
tower of safety. Through the centuries comes 
the wise utterance of Solomon: “He that 
Truleth his own ‘spirit is greater than he that 
— a city.” What a field for conquest is 

8! 


DAGON’S DOWNFALL 


When the Ark of God was taken into the 
house of Dagon (1 Sam. 5), that idol fell flat, 
losing his head and hands. In God’s pure pres- 
euce alone aud by His imparted power can we 
overthrow our idols. A missionary tells of see- 
ing two idols sustaining upon their heads the 
roof of a cooking house. Offering tve idolater 
a reasonabie price for his idois, he sold them. 
Displacing them with other timbers, he threw 
them down at the purcbaser’s feet, gave them a 
kick, and said: “ There! your = is at an 
eng” Would that we might be able to say the 
same concerning all our idols! The aged apos- 
tle John addressed his people affectionately as 
little childreo. Hear him, in closing his first 


: —- : * Little children, keep yourselves from 
8.’ 





Jaly 17—The World’s Gain through 
Universal Peace. Psalm 46: 9-11 ; Isa. 
2:2 4. 

DAILY READINGS 
July 11, peace ae 
July 12 The Prince of a A 9 87. 
July 13, makers blessed. Matt. 5: 1-9. 
July 14. Animals at peace. Isa. 11 : 6 9, 
July 15. Universalamnesty. Ezek. 39: 8-10, 
July 16. Peace and plenty. Mican 4° 24. 
July 17. Tupic — World’s Gain through Univer- 
gal Peace. Psa. 46:9-11, Isa. 2:24, 

Apparently the normal condition ot the 
natural world is battle and strife. This is 
most strikingly emphasized in that signifi- 
cant phrase of modern scientists — * the 
survival of the fittest.” Plants and animals 
have had to fight for existence. But the 
spiritual realm is a kingdom otf peace, 
whose righttul ruler is the “ Prince ot 
Peace.” ‘ The one far oft divine event to 
which the whole creation moves,” is that 
restful and prosperous period, 


‘“ When the war drum throbs no longer, 
And the battle flags are furled.’’ 


More rapidly than the majority imagine, 
we sre hastening on towards that happy 
goal. 

‘* DOGS OF WAR”? 


How immense the increase of destructive 
weapons since Shakespeare used this 
phrase! What huge engines of destruction 
are modern batileships with their twenty- 
four-inch gunsand missiles weighinga ton! 
How insignificant beside them appear 
Goliath with his spear and David with his 
sling! In the expressive simile of Bishop 


Fowler: “lt costs a thousand dollars to 
hur! one pebble trom some of our modern 
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slings.”” Some ot these" pebbles” weigh 
more thanaton. What makes for war: 


1. Increase of population. As countries fill 
up with people they feel the need of colonizing, 
and this requires additional territory. In seek- 
ing this, collisions between nations, eager for 
the same slice, frequently occur. 


2. Competition for the best export markets. 
No nation can grow great without the develop- 
ment of its resources and industries. These 
products must find a demand. International 
competition gives occasion for strife that may 
lead to bloodshed. 


3. Toe martial instinct inherited from bar- 
baric ancestors. How quickly it broke forth in 
this, the most peaceable of all countries, during 
our civil war and the Spanish-Cuban struggle ! 
War isa relic and reminder of barbarism. 


4, Inherited race hatreds. These are deep- 
rooted in human nature and are hard to erad- 
icate. Nothing can permanently exterminate 
tnem save the iove of Christ in human hearts ; 
but this can and will do it. 


SCRIPTURE HOPES 


1. **He maketh wars to cease” (Psa. 46:9). A 
superficial view contradicts this affirmation ; 
but in spite of the warlike attitude of many na- 
tions today, the peace power of the world is 
making itself felt as never before. 


2. “The Lord of Hosts is with us”’ (Psa. 46:11). 
Were He not with us, there could be no hope of 
harmony. Only He can give peace. 


3. **He shall jadge among the nations ”’ (Isa. 
2:4). Howclearly and graudly God has been 
doing this in recent years, even up to the pres- 
enttime! He judged Spain unworthy to hold 
any longer her island: possessions, either in the 
Atlantic or Pacific; to this republic He gave 
them. Today He jndges between the righis of 
Russia and Japan, with apparent leaning 
toward the latter. He is the Supreme Arbiter. 

4. “They shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares” (Isa. 2:4). Whet a forceful and beau- 
tiful figure! Weapons of warfare are to be 
transformed into implements of husbandry. 
The eartb, so long drenched in biood, shall break 
forth in beauteous blossom and fragrant flower 
and luscious fruit. 


PROGRESS PROOFS 
These are evident : 
l. In our higher grade of useful commodities. 
2. A clearer inteliectual atmosphere. 


3% Improved health and increased longevity 
in Christian lands. 


4. A more accurate estimate of life’s essen- 
tials. 


5. More attention paid to the cultivation of 
the spiritual life. 


6. Truer brotherliness among nations as well 
as individuals. 


7. Growth of the missionary spirit. 


8. Life’s larger meaning is appreciated more 
than ever before, and a better type of manhood 
is being developed. 





July 24 — The Spirit of Caste. 
2: 1-9; Matt. 23 : 8-12. 


DAILY READINGS 


July 18. Pride, its root. Job 40: 12-14. 

July 19. Pride of ae Psa, 49 : 1-12. 

July 20. God hates it. Prov. 16+ 5, 8, 18. 

July 21. Coveting rank. Luke 22: 24-27. 

July 22. Caste is cruel. Psa. 10; 26. 

July 23. Humility is comely. Luke 14: 7-11. 

July 24, Topic — The Spirit of Caste. James 2: 
1-9 ; Matt, 23 : 8.12. 


James 


Caste springs trom that disposition which 
thinks of itselt more highly and more nar- 
rowly than it ought to think. Those who 
cherish this mean spirit hold themselves 
aloot trom the average grade of mankind. 
The Pharisees displayed it and received the 
withering rebukes of Him who was large 
enough to be no respecter of persons. 
Peter felt its restraining and oppressive 
torce until his housetop vision of tolerance 
assured him that God does not regard su- 
perficial distinction. He looks upon the 
real, while caste people are swayed by 
mere appearance. Caste is-a mark of the 
provincial view of things. Such separation 
and exclusiveness are antagonistic to the 
generous Gospel ot Christ. Miss Willard 
tramed a new beatitude: ** Blessed are the 
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inclusive, for they shall be 
Cursed are the exclusive.’’ 


included. 


BLUE BLOOD 


This, like commercial stocks, is often 
* watered.” Yet there is genuine blue 
blood that stands tor what is best in the 
heritage ot noble qualities. Itis the heroic 
blood that was brought to our shores in the 
‘* Mayflower,’ and the kind that gave us 
our glorious independence — teaching that 
all men shculd have equal rights to a fair 
chance in securing tor themselves the legiti- 
mate rewards of upright living. 


SANDY FOUNDATIONS 


l. The Spirit of caste builds upon a fictitious 
basis. It makes moneya test. Too often mate- 
rial things degrade their possessor. What are 
they in comparison with wealth of soul which 
all may have ? 


2. Caste seeks to magnify rank. But what is 
that but a surface stamp? How insignificant is 
it beside essential wortk ! 


3. Caste tramples upon the solidarity of the 
race. It ignores the brotherhood of man. 
W hat is this but discrediting the Fatherhood of 
God? 

SOLID ROCK 


1. “All ye are brethren” (Matt. 23:8). In 
reality this is true. The Gospel inculcates it 
consistently and persisteatly. It is a beautiful 
truth, broadening, elevating, enriching. 


2. God has chosen the ‘' poor of this world, 
rich in faith’ (James 2:5). “God looketh 
upon the heart.”” Christ died for every man. 


3. “The royal law.” Love thy neighbor. No 
room here for race hatreds or caste exclusion s. 
Its dominauce will be death to caste. 


‘* NOT TO SEEM, BUT TO BE” 


This motto, universally adopted, would ban- 
ish the spirit of caste. How sublimely demo- 
cratic the words of Phillips Brooks: ** No man 
has come to true greatness who has not felt in 
some degree that his life belongs to the race. 
and that what God gives He gives bim for 
mankind.” “We cannot conceal shoddy in 
the great web of life,” sa;s Kmerson. “ Every 
wicked, rotten, sleazy thread will stretch itself 
across the fabric, and testify against us forever.” 
The determination to be genuine through and 
through, to the very core of our being, will 
greatly help us in abolishing the spirit of caste. 





July 31 — Missions in Latin Countries. 
Psalm 72 : 10-17. 


DAILY READINGS 


July 25, Preach everywhere. Mark 16: 15 20. 
July 2. Am tothe South. Isa. 43: 6 9. 
July 27. The Spirit promised ali. Isa. 44: 3 5. 
July 28. Sprinkle many nations, Isa. 52: 13-15. 
July 29. The world for Christ. Mal.1: 11. 
Jaly 30. Call of the Gentiles. Luke 14: 16-26. 
July 31. Topic — Missions in Latin Countries. 
Psalm 72 : 10-17. 


By Latin countries we understand those 
that are under the domination of the Latin 
or Roman Catholic Church. In these lands 
the church in power throws every think- 
able obstacle in the way of Protestant 
mission work. Since our island posses- 
sions are treated under another topic, we 
have here Italy, Mexico, and South Amer- 
ica. 


ITALY 


1. Allowing the phrase, ‘‘Triple Crown,” to 
represent the mightiest of all ecclesiastics, we 
find it trying to check the spread of civil and 
religious liberty. To this end Pope Leo XIII. 
thought it worth his while to excommunicate 
every Italian teacher and every scholar who 
entered the doors of our schools. 


2. The Pope’s importance was recently furced 
upon public attention when one lay dying, and 
then another was elected to take his place. 
Large recognition was given this high official 
by the world’s secular press. 


3. His home, the Vatican, is probably the 
largest palace on earth, and one of the most 
elegant. Yet almost under its shadow Metho- 
dism has boldly, and, as Romanists think, 
audaciously, erected buildings and established 
missions. Our newly elected Bishop Burt, who 
has wrought so successfully in [taly, will doubt- 
less now push the battle still more vigorously, 
since he has been clothed with episcopal au- 
thority. 
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MEXICO 


The mention of Mexico immediately suggests 
to Methodist intelligence the revered name of 
Dr. William Batler. It was he who established 
our prosperous mission there. Fortunate in- 
deed was it for the work, and an honor to the 
splendid fatber that his own son, Dr. John W. 
Butler, was so well qualified to take it upand 
carry it forward to such encouraging success, 

A remarkable fact, not usually known, is that 
Mexico cast off the Roman yoke before Protes- 
tantism gave it the Gospe). In spite of the 
Pope’s fierce anathemas, freedom of the press 
was secured, public schools introduced, nuns 
and Jesuits banisned, church and state sepa- 
rated. Inaregiun extending from Matamoras 
to the topof the Sierra Madre Mountains the 
people worship the “ Virgin of the Fails,” so 
called because her image is engraved on a 
stalagmite in a cave near a beautiful waterfall. 
In that large section of Mexico idolatry is the 
chief obstacle to the Gospel’s advance. 

The invasion of Mexico was not with arms 
alone. AccOmpanying it were colporteurs of 
the American Bible Society. The Bibles they 
distributed proved vital seed, which brought 
forth abundant fruit in later years. One army 
went to Slay ; the other to make alive. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


South America is nominally a Christian con- 
tinent, but really it is sadiy Romanized. “ The 
dulllight of an effete Romanism makes dark- 
ness visible.” The people are priest-ridden. 
They are without family life such as we know 
it. Grotesque images are worshiped there with 
pagan or semi-pagan rites. But rapid strides 
have been made. Great credit is due our work- 
ers there. A uew impetus will be given the 


work by the presence of Bishop Neely, whose 
residence is Buenos Ayres. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


It now seems clearly providential that so 
early in our national bistory we dared to say to 
ali the world: “ Hands off of South America.” 
Thus assuming in some measure political con- 
trol placed us under obligation to look after 
that continent’s moral and spiritual welfare. 
Civil liberty is not haif as important as reli- 
gious liberty. The Monroe Voctrine is essen- 
tially missionary in its implications. Our pure 
sweet Gospel will bring that land of great rivers, 
lofty mountains, and exhausiless natural re- 
sources into a new splendor — adding another 
sparkling gem to our Master’s crown. 


Fali River, Masa. 





COFFEE CATARRH 
An Unsuspected Cause 


It is curious how many diseases come 
from a disordered nervous system which 
locates disease in some part of the body, 
and the primary cause can often be traced 
to coffee, which first breaks down the 
nervous system. A Georgian says: 

* There is no doubt coffee gave me nasal 
catarrh. The ceptim in my nose was all 
gone. and the catarrh was eating its way, 
getting hold ot the main bone ot the nose. 
It also affected my sight very much. 

My nose was costantly dripping bloody 
water, but in twe weeks’ time aiter I quit 
coffee and used Postum Food Coffee in its 
place, I could see my way very well, the 
dripping trom my nose stopped, and my 
nose finally got perfectly well and healthy 
as far as is possible for the ceptim to grow 
back. 

*“* There is no doubt it was a case ot coffee 
catarrh, and the cure was made entirely by 
changing from coffee to Postum. The rest 
of my family took up the new drink, and 
Postum relieved my wife and little boy of 
frequent headaches, and what is called 
‘coffee headache’ is not known in our 
family any more. Our sleep is so much 
more refreshing ! 

** We have influenced many people to try 
Postum, and all of them like it better the 
longer they use it, and most of them say it 
is better than coffee.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial Postum in place ot coffee 
often works wonders. There’s a reason. 

Look in each package ior the famous 
little book, ** The Road to Wellviile.” 

















cms 


‘Sunday scboo], and Mr. George T. 
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Boston St., Lynn, Semi-Centennial 


For some months past the Boston Street peo- 
ple had been planning to celebrate the 5lst 
anniversary of their church, which, because 
they could not celebrate last year, they choose 
to call their semi-centennial, the church having 
been organized May 20, 1853,and the church 
edifice dedicated, June 9, 1853. The Sunday- 
school was organized, June 19, 1858. 

Sunday, June 19, was ideal as to weather, and 
the services of the day were ideal. The pulpit 
and altar were beautifully decorated with 
choicest plants and flowers. On either side 
were large portraits of the first pastor, Rev. 
Loranus DL. Crowell, D. D., and of the present 
pastor, Rev. William Henry Meredith. In 
front of the pulpit portraits of every former 
pastor were artistically grouped and framed, 
and just inside the altar rail were portraits of 
the late James Pool, Jr., the chief founder of 
the church, and of the late James W. Ingalls, 
the first class-leader, and, at his decease, the 
president of the board of trustees. His picture 
was on that day presented to the church, and 
was unveiled by the pastor during his address 
of welcome in the evening. The organ and 
choir gallery were beautifully decorated. The 
large vestry, with pillars and ceiling festooned 
with white, presented the appearance of a cool 
bower on the exceedingly warm days of the 
celebration. 

The services began at 9.30 with a meeting for 
special prayer and praise, in charge of the Ep- 
worth League and the Wesiey Brotherhood. At 
10.30 a large congregation gathered for worship 
and listened to the pastor’s discourse on, 
**Metbodist Beginnings in Lynn.” Tbis dis- 
course was to furnish the background for the 
address ofthe evening. Rev. John W. Lindsay, 
D. D., a lineal descendant of the Lindsays who 
settled in i.ynn in 1630, and who have been a 
part of Lynn Methodism from its beginning, 
assisted the pastor, as also did Rev. H. G. Alley, 
of Newburyport. Dr. Lindsay had been pastor 
of the church, Mr. Alley had been a member, 
class-leader, and superintendent of the Sunday- 
schoo! before entering the ministry. 

At noon a Sunday-schoo!l reunion was held 
at which the vestry was well filled. 
Addresses were given by Mr. Ar- 
thur Moody, superintendent of St. 
Paul's Sunday-school, Rev. H. G. 
Alley, and Rev. Alexander Dighbt, 
who, while attending a Lynn Con- 
ference, found his wife, then Miss 
Ingalls, in that Sunday-school. 

At7 in the evening another large 
congregation gatbered for worsbip, 
and to listen to addresses; First, 
one by Harrison Newhall, the only 
surviving member of tbe building 
committee. He was followed by 
Mr. Henry Sawyer, who gave a 
very concise apd accurate history 
of Boston Street Chureb for the 
filty-one years. Mr. Charles H. 
Chase then gave a history of the 


, 


Hart, Jr., a history of the Epworth 
League. These addresses beauti- 
fuily filled out the picture for which 
the pastur gave the background in 
the morning. The hearers bad a 
very clear idea of the beginnings o/ 
Methodism in Lynn, and of the 
fiftyone jears of Boston Street 
Cbhureb,. Rev. Messrs. Alley and 
Dight also assisied at the evening 
services, which, though long, held 
the audience until 9 300’clock, after 
which they still lingered to greet 
former members of the church and 
congregation who had returned for 
“Old Home Day.” Ajl voted Sun- 
da’, June 19, 1904, a red-letter day 
in the history of the church. 

On Tuesday evening the grand 
banquet was preceded by a social 
bour in the auditorium, where old 
friends met and lived over the past. 
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from Governor Jobn L. Bates and Bisbop Mal- 
lalieu were read. Postmaster Howard K. San- 
derson,soa of Rev. Alonzo Sanderson, gave a 
stirring address. The Sunday and week-night 
gatherings were enlivened by beautiful vocal 
and instrumental music, furnished by the reg 
ular soloists and otber singers of the Boston 
Street cboir. The banquet did not close until 
10.15 P. M.; even then, many seemed loth to 























REV. WILLIAM HENRY MEREDITH 


leave the oJd church home. Those who know, 
regard it as the most successful social gather- 
ing ever bhe!d in that large vestry. 

The anuiversary servicer closed on Friday 
evening with a roll call of the members and 
probationers of the church, to whom this serv- 
ice was especially interesting. As a result of 


At 7o’eclock 214 persons formed in BOSTON ST. METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, LYNN 


line, headed by 32 invited guests, 

marched to the vestry, and sat down to one 
of Caterer Schlebuber’s best banquets, to 
which all did justice for at least an hour. 
Nine of the ten Lynn pastors were present 
and spoke, as did also former pastors — Rev. 
Dr. F. Woods, Rev. Levi W.Staples, and Rev. 
Dr. F. C. Haddock. Letters from nearly every 
former pastor, pow living, were read. Regrets 





these services, the people are again taking 
courage. Lhev are feeling toat they must 
really exceed, if they would properly succeed, 
those who have gone beforethem in the work 
of this old church, for 


“They who in glorious an@estry enlarge, 
Produce their debt, instead of their dis- 
charge.” 
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Semi-Centennial at Swampscott 


The semi-centennial of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Swampscott was celebratea 
in that church, Sunday, June 19. A love feast 
was held at 9 o’clock, led by Rev. N. H. Martin. 
At the 10.30 service the sermon was preached by 
Rev. E. Stuart Best, the first pastor of the 
church, After the sermon a hymn written by 
him for the occasion, entitled ** Jubilee Hymn,’ 
was sung by the congregation. At the3 P, M. sery- 
ice the music was furnished by the choir from 
Trinity Church, Lynn, and the sermon was de- 
livered by Rev. J. D. Pickles, Ph. D. At the 7,30 
service the music was furnished by a quartet of 
the Second Universalist Cburch of Lynn, and 
Rev. George W. Coon preached the sermon. 

On Monday evening a banquet was served 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Circle, in the 
vestry of the church, which was prettily deco- 
rated with yellow and white crepe paper. 
There were twelve tables well laden with good 
things, and adorned with bouquets of 
choice flowers, and the repast was served 
by an efficient corps of waitresses, directed by 
the chairman, Mrs. A. C. Abbott, who was 
assisted by Mrs. S. A. Marshall, Mrs. S. M. 
Stiles, Mrs. W. B. Adams, Mrs. E. A. Bennett, 
Mrs. LF. Hawes, Mrs. Albert Ham, Mrs. George 
Spinney, and Mrs. C. S. Haskell. The guest 
table was in charge of Miss A. E. Leslie, who 
was assisted by Miss Ida Haskell. At the guest 
table were seated the pastor, Rev. William Full ; 
Harrison Newhall, one of the original trustees 
of the church; Rev. and Mrs. Thomas E. Chan- 
dler, of Pawtucket, R. I.. pastor in 1899 ; Rey. and 
Mrs. Chas. H. Davis, of Newton Highlands, pas- 
tor in 1902; Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Harnden, of 
Saugus ; Rev. Alexander Dight, of Natick, pas. 
tor in 1876-77; Rev. N. H. Martin, of Marlboro, 
pastor in 1881-’82,and Florence 8. Martin ; Revy- 
and Mrs. L. W. Adams, of Marlbor), pastor in 
1888 90; Rev. George W. Coon, of Lowell, pastor 
in 1883-85; Rev. E. Stuart Best, of Malden, first 
pastor of the church; and Mr. and Mrs. 1. A, 
Newhall. Nearlytwo hundred people partook 
of the banquet. The divine blessing was in- 
voked by Rev. Thomas E. Chandler, and follow- 
ing the members and friends, the pupils of the 
Sunday-school enjoyed the repast. The ladies 
were assisted in the arrangements by Charles H- 
Buckley, Horace Newman, and Wilbur Adams, 
Reunion services followed in the auditorium 
when addresses were made by former pastors 
and a special program of music was provided. 

The nbistory of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Swampscott properly commences 
with the establishment of a prayer-meeting in 
1854, at the residence of William Martin. The 
attendance at the meetings gradually increased 
until there was quite a religious interest awak- 
ened in town. As time went on, the place of 
meeting was found to be much too small for all 
who wished to attend each Sunday, and the 
selectmen were appealed to and the school- 
house on Humphrey Street was allowed them 
for use on Sundays, the congregation steadily 
increasing in numbers. A class was ‘formed 
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and such was the general religious interest 
manifested that the presiding elder was applied 
to for a preacher. The request was complied 
with, and Rev. E. Stuart Best was sent to 
Swampscott as preacberin charge. The Sun- 
day-school was organized in the spring of 1854, 
and W. P. Martin was chosen as first superin 

















REV. E. STUART BEST 
First pastor 


tendent. There were at this time nine mem- 
bers in the school. The sessions were held, as 
well as the church meetings, in the school- 
house. The superintendents have been: W. P. 
Martin, 1854 6; John Smith, 1856-8; W. D. Braék 
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ett, 1858-'64; J. H. Abbott, 1867-69; Z. Small, 
1869 '73; 8. H. Andrews, '73; David Atkins, ’76 
until 83, when he resigned, and Mrs. Martha 
Hunt took his place. Joseph Norman is the 
present superintendent, 

In the month of January, 1855, the first quar- 
terly conference was organized by the presid- 
ing elder, at which time the erection of a 
church edifice was proposed, and ways and 
means for the accomplishment of that object 
deliberated upon. At the close of the first year 
the church numbered 24 members and 26 pro- 
bationers. In April, 1855, a piece of land was 
presented to the church by Redington Mudge 
for a building lot, which was afterwards sold 
and the lot on which the church now stands, on 
Redington Street, was purchased. 

In April, 1856, the Conference appointed Rev. 
John Smith as pastor of the society, whose zeal 
was rewarded by seeing the church edifice coim- 
pleted, and dedicated to the worship of Al- 
mighty God by Bishop Simpson. A small debt 
remuined on the church, which was paid in 
part by the people, the balance of $1,600 being 
paid by William Martin, at whose house the 
society first met. This was during the pastor- 
ate of Rev. Alexander Dight, and the condi- 
tion under which this sum was given the 
cburch was that seats should thereafter be free 
apd that no mortgage should ever again be 
placed on the church property. In 1873, under 
the pastorate of Rev. S. Koy, the auditorium was 
frescoed and some alterations made in the 
building. In 1885, during the pastorate of Rev. 
George W. Coon, the exterior of the church was 
repainted and the high steeple which was built 
when the church was erected was removed, 
being considered unsafe, and the present tower 
put in its place. Three years later, during the 
pastorate of Rev. L. W. Adams, the interior of 
the church was thoroughly renovated; and 
while Rev. A. C. Skinner was pastor handsome 
memorial windows, which are now in the 
chureh were pnt in and the church building 
further repaired to tie extent of about $1,600. 
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The following pastors have served the Swamp - 
scott Church: Revs. E. Stuart Best, C. Noble, 
John C. Smith, Z. A. Mudge, Loranus Fish, 
George Sutherland, Moseley Dwight, John 
Noop, Alfred Noon, T. J. Abbott, John Capen, 
S. Roy, T. A. Bartlett, Alexander Dight, W. H. 
Hatch, E. N. Kirby, N. H. Martin, G. W. Coon, 














REV. WILLIAM FULL 
Present pastor 


Cc. N. Smith, L. W. Adams, G. O. Crosby, W. J. 
Hambleton, A. C. Skinner, F. M. Estes, T. E. 
Chandler, Mr. Waiker, Mr. Ne‘, C. H. Davis, 
C. W. Ross and William Full, the present pas- 
tor. Mr. Full has received over one thousand 
people into the church during his ministry,and 
be has been in church work continuously for 
thirty-five years. He has been secretary of the 
New England Chautauqua, and thrice elected 
as president of the Temple of Honor of Massa- 
chusetts, a temperance order. Of the people 
who met fifty years ago to form a Methodist 
Church in Swampscott, but four remain. They 
are: John Barnes, Priscilla Wiley, Sarah A. 
Marshall, and Thomas P. Rich. 





THE LARGEST STEAMSHIP. IN THE 
WORLD 
The White Star Line’s New S. S. “ Baltic ” 


The “ Baltic” is the latest White Star levia- 
than, and incontestably the mightiest steamer 
ever Jaunched. [he possession of the two larg- 
est steamers afloat on any seas — the “ Cedric ”’ 
and the “ Celtic,” each of 21,000 tons gross regis- 
ter — has not represented finality. The “ Baltic,” 
registering as she does 24,000, exceeds them by 
8,000 tons. Her capacity for cargo is about 28,000 
tons, and the displacement at her load draft 
about 40,(00 tons. She is 726 feet in length, or 
26 feet longer than the steamers above named, 
which, with her two great funnels and four pole 
masts, she strongly resembles, 

The * Baitic’”’ is fitted with engines of Harland 
& Wolff's quadruple expansion type, arranged 
on the balanced principle which practically 
does away with vibration, and will steam about 
17 knots. She is thus primarily intended to 
meet the want of an increasing number Of trav- 
elers whose first desire is not great speed, but 
the largest modicum of comfort coupled with 
moderate speed. The “ Baltic” can carry 3,000 
passengers, besides a crew of about 350. All her 
First-Class accommodation is amidships. The 
Grand Dining Saloon, situated on the upper 
deck, is a very handsome apartment, and ex- 
tends the full width of the ship — 75 feet. It has 
seating accommodation for 370 people, and is 
exceptionally lofty and airy. The Staterooms 
have been devised to meet the wants of the 
most fastidious traveler. They consist, among 
others, of single berth rooms and rooms en suite 
— these latter consisting of bed, sitting and 
bathrooms for such as are prepared to pay for 
the extra privacy enjoyed. 

With the addition of the “ Baltic’ the White 
Star Line’s magnificent fleet now consists of 31 
steamers (besides tenders), tbe aggregate ton- 
page of which amounts to the buge total of just 
360,000 tons. 


i 
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THE CONFERENCES 


MAINE CONFERENCE 


Portiand District 


We have returned from the Pacific Slope, the 
“land of sunshine and flowers,” and shout 
more lustily than ever: “Hurrah for old New 
England and her cloud-capped granite hills!” 
Her atmosphere braces, her sky changes, ber 
climate varies, her beavens give rain, and she 
never surfeits one with monotony. “ Long 
may she wave!” 


Portiand, West End. — Rev. J. A. Betcher, the 
newly-appointed pastor, is winning his wuy, 
inspiring the people with his own zeal and 
courage. The Sunday-school has been reor- 
ganized with thirteen classes, and Children’s 
Day was a great success. Two children and 
four young people were baptized. The congre- 
gations have been steadily increasing from 
Sabbath to Sabbath. Since Conference 6 bave 
been converted and 6 received into the church. 
The finances are well in hand, and all bills are 
paid up to date. We predict agreat year for 
West End. 


Portiand, Washington Ave. — Good congrega- 
tions, morning and evening, are reported. An 
Epworth League, with twenty-five members, 
has been organized. The Home Department of 
the Sunday-school numbers 30. Three have 
been received on probation. Rev. J. H. E. 
Kickard and wife are delightfully domiciled in 
their new apartments on the banks of the 
Casco Bay. This is a growing part of the city, 
and we must haveachurch. It is the impera- 
tive demand of the hour. 


Portland, Congress St.— Rev. Claude H. 
Priddy takes bold of the work here witb an en- 
thusiasm that promises success. We hear only 
pleasant things said regarding bim. The 
time of holding the preaching service has been 
changed from afternoon to morping. On Chil- 
dren’s Day the pastor baptized 10 infants. 


Alfred. — Rev. F. O. Winslow is also a new 
man in this parish and finds himself delight- 
fully situated, with many things to encourage 
him. May the tide of prosperity roll in upon 
this hitherto discouraged cburcb ! 


West Scarboro.—New signs of life appear. 
Rev. W.H. Varney is full of hope. [mprove- 
ments in church and parsonage property are in 
anticipation. Mrs, Varney has organized a 
large Junior League. May this be a year of 
jubilee! 


Saco. — The second year’s pastorate of Rev. D. 
F. Faulkner opens delightfully. Systematic 
work is done in the study and in the parish. 
The pastor gives his best to his people on the 
Sabbath and weekdays. His baccalaureate 
sermon before ‘be graduates of the academy 
is spoken of in highest terms of appreciation. 
Six infants were baptized on Children’s Day. 


Biddeford.—This is also the opening of the 
second year of Rev. J. R. Clifford’s pastorate, 
Faitbfal pastoral work and strong, sympathetic 
gospel preaching are sure to win. The finances 
in tbe hands of Mrs. Hattie Hutcbins arein an 
excellent condition. Children’s Day was duly 
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observed. Three infants were baptized by the 
pastor. 


Kennebunk. — Rev. W.JF. Holmes and family 
were royally received. The pastors of all the 
churches in tbe village were prerent at their re 
ception and gave them warm words of wel- 
come. The congregations are good, and the 
Sunday school is on the increase. The Epworth 
League is an important factor in this church. 
We were present at one of their Monday even- 
ing devotional services, recently, where 35 ear- 
nest young men and women were in attend 
ance. At our Annual Conference Rev. W. F. 
Holmes bad the honor of being elected a trustee 
of Wesleyan University, Middletown, where bis 
two sons are students, the older who graduates 
this spring, the younger a junior. 


Kennebunkport. — Here we found the new 
pastor, Rev. C. F. Skillings, strongly intrenched 
in the bearts of the people, who are full of cour- 
age. The preaching service has been changed 
to the morning, with a goodly increase in at- 
tendance. The large evening congregation is 
marked by the presence of many young people. 
Cape Porpoise is no longer a part of this charge, 
as the “Port” is in possession of the pastor, 
receiving the benefit of all his time and energy. 
Rev. R. D. Tarbox, a student of Boston Univer- 
sity, willsupply Cape Porpoise during the va- 
cation seatron. B. C. W. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Rockland District 


Vinal Haven. — Rev. A. H. Hanscom begins a 
pastorate on this charge under very favorable 
auspices. He takes hold of the work well, even 
as we expected. “ As we were obliged to change 
you could not have done better for us,’”’ seems to 
be the verdict of all; and from his side of the 
question Pastor Hanscom says,**Amen.”’ Such 
a public reception as the Vinal Haven people 
are past masters in, was accorded, and the pas- 
torund his family were made “ at home right 
off.”’ Congregations are excellent. The Sunday- 
school is doing well. The pastor has a most 
promising class of young men. Ali reports were 
encouraging. 


Searsmont. — After a year’s absence on Bucks 
port District, this charge comes “ home ’”’ to the 
Rockland District. The change was not intend- 
ed as a permanency, but to alleviate a present 
stress. We find that Rev. C. F. Beebee, whom 
we appointed to the charge a year ago as a sup- 
ply, bas made for himself a large place in the 
heart of the people. “ Woe be to you if you 
take him from us!’’ was the cheery greeting the 
presiding elder received from several. And the 
pastor seems willing to stay in Searsmont adin- 
jinitum. Ye who desire to re establish the time 
limit, please take notice. A splendid reception 
greeted Mr. Beebee’s return the second year. 
Music, song, joy and gladness, with all other 
good things appropriate to such occasions, were 
tbe order of the evening, and the bundred (plus) 
people in attendance were a unit in expressing 
hearty welcome to a “ pastor beloved.” Sunday, 
June 19, was a glad day for all. The presiding 
elder baptized 6 persons, ano the pastor received 
4 into full membership and 3 on probation. 
Yet otbers are coming. 


East Boothbay.—‘'We have a boy in the 
house !”’ was the radiant greeting with which 
Rev. Thomas W. Hunter met the presiding elder 
and his wife upon arecent visitation. Yes. a 
boy — apd he was about two weeks old! Uon- 
gratulations to pater and mater and to all the 
people of the parish! And let all the ministers 
and ministers’ wives of Rockland District say, 
‘Bo say we allof us.” Another Methodist Epis- 
copal possibility ! May he be a better man than 
bis father. The year opens with encouraging 
tokens. The financial system of the church is 
revised. This is a move that many another 
charge might follow with profit to itself and 
comfort to its pastor. The junior department 
of the Sunday-school is being forwaried with 
interest. A recent word from Mr. Hunter 
speaks of gcod work still progre*sing and of 7 
received on probation since our visit. The out 
look is excellent. 


Boothbay Harbor. — A delightfal visit at Rev. 
J. H. Gray’s was no small item to be consid- 
ered on our official trip. What a way these 
Methodist ministers and their wives have of 
making their homes homelike for the district 
itimerant— and his wife when she is with him. 
Blessings on the whole brother sisterhood ! Mr. 
Gray and wife are “in clover,” surely. A 
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double reception was accorded by church and 
by young people. Repairs on the church have 
been made. The heartiest concord prevails, 
and thechurch is increasing in stature, social 
and spiritual, daily. 


Southport.— Allis well. The lot is purchased 
for the new church — an eligible site in a much 
better position, a third of a mile nearer the 
west side. Work is begun, and we look forward 
to a new and desirable church edifice in the 
near future to take the place of that burned last 
fall. Rev. W. A. Hanscom’s courage is charac- 
teristically excellent; his zeal is unabated, and 
the people are with him. A promising system 
of finance has been adopted. The claim has 
been materially increased. All services are 
wellattended. The Sunday-schools are in im. 
proved condition. The charge looks up. 


Georgetown and Arrowsic. — No preacher yet. 
‘Courage almost gone.”” No quarterly confer- 
ence, The preacher appointed by the Bishop 
felt obliged not to accept the appointment. 
The preacber sent by thejdistrict superintendent 
was deterred by sickness of his father, and 
seems to have “dropped out.” This is one of 
the pleasantest and most desirable of our smali- 
er charges. We should Lave shouted for joy in 
our younger ministry when with wife and per- 
haps a little one to mage “ home, sweet home’”’ 
we were trying to do the work of tbe Lord, could 
we have received such an appointment as we 
know this to be. We hope yet that we shall 
hear from our“supply” or from another, in 
bebalf of this people. 

Woolwich. —**No man for the place.” This 
was the mournful voice at Conference. But a 
transfer from Bangor District, through and by 
the consent jirst of the presiding elder of that 
district, gives us a good supply. Rev. Stephen 
A. Prince has taken good hold of the work, and 
the people are well pleased. We bespeak for 
our brother a good year. 

Waldoboro and Winslow's Milis.— Rev. J. K. 

mbard enters upon a new pastorate with 
propitious tokens. A parsonage is much 
needed, and a feeling in favor of procuring one 
prevails. The quarterly conference voted a 
committee to secure funds and build or pur- 
chase a parsonage as soon as possible. The 
year bas opened well. Congregations are good. 
Sunday-schools are advancing. Rey. Thomas 
R. Hogue, our veteran local preacher, con- 
tinues to be a helper indeed in this church. 

South Thomaston.—Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Kenney were made glad by a visitation of their 
people on a recent evening. Substantial 
tokens of esteem in the form of welcome 
greenbacas and eatables were in evidence. A 
delightful social time, with music and song by 
the choir and the school children under the 
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ead of the village teacher, Miss Green, {was 
spent. Only too soon do such hours pass away. 
rhis good old fashioned way of making a pas- 
tor’s family feel at home among his people, 
while cheering his heart and pocketbook, has 
not been altogether superseded by “ improved” 
methods. 

Union. —The district itinerant was recently 
called to an unusual function —for a district 
itinerant —~even a wedding, at Union. Mr. 
George E. Mansfield, of Maldeu, Mass., and 
Miss Leila Mae Thurston, of Union, were 
united in holy wedlock by the presiding elder 
of this district at high noon, June 22, at the 
nome of the bride’s father. A large company 
of special friends were present. Beautiful pres- 
ents of silver and other valuable material 
abounded. The wedded couple took the after- 
noon train for — well, they will arrive at Mal- 
den eventually. The church at Union will 
sorely miss Leila. May the church at Malden 
find a place for Mrs. Mansfield ! 


North Waldoboro and Orjs Corner. — This 
charge is in nopeful life under the leadership of 
Rey. Howard W. Collins, who has entered upon 
the second year of his pastorate. The peuple 
with one accord speak in highest terms of Mr. 
and Mrs. Cotlins. Progress is in the air. 


East Pittson Circuit.— We grieved to find 
Rev. L. L. Harris suffering from the persisteat 
effects of the grippe, which laid bim aside for 
several weeks just before Conference. We trust 
his sturdy physique and rugged constitution 
will shortly assert a triumph, and the old-time 
vigor be telt by our brother. In spite of phys- 
ical weakness, however, this pastor keeps busy 

- keeps the work moving. The builders are at 
work on the caourch building ; slowly the com- 
pletion is heaving in sight. A new Sunday- 
school has been organized in one of the out- 
appolntments. Mrs. Harris is no small adjunct 
in the pastoral care of this charge. Our sister 
is superintendent of two Sundsy-schools, and 
has charge of a Bible class in one of them. 


Dresden and South Dresden. — Plowing and 
planting had a grip upon the people at the time 
of tne quarterly visitation, so that the week- 
day afternoon service consisted of a church- 
yard respite for Rev. F. W. Brooks and the dis- 
trict superintendent. An elect sister appeared 
upon the scene a little later, and invited the 
two itinerants to tea. Other plans, however, 
prevailed, and we pigeon: holed this and several 
other such togens of hospitality for another 
time. We sympathized with the farmers, 80 
sallied forth to call upon them in home and 
field. It was a most agreeable variation for us, 
The evening gave us a small but appreciative 
congregation. The quarterly conference was 
thin, but we went through the form and did the 
business. There are some toxens of encourage- 
ment for the pastor, and we believe this will be 
the best of nis three years. Rev. J. A. Morelen, 
who is the pastor’s right-band man, is in a 
much improved condition of health. We were 
giad to meet him at the parsonage. Loug may 
he live! 


China and North Palermo. — Pastor gone! 
Pastoriess! It came about this way: Rev. F. W. 
Towle said: ‘'I bave a call. Will you let me 
go?”” It meant much to our brother, and we 
said: “Seek first the consent of your church.” 
And be bas gone to Haddam, Conn., where he 
is at the bead of a Children’s Home. But China 
feels lonely — aud feels badly. They do say my 
brother forgot to call his church and people 
together to talk the matter over with them ! 
And tome felt the presiding elder was a little 
off. Have they got the right understanding of 
the case? Who will go to China, and serve one 
of the kindest, most appreciative people in 
Kast Maine ? 


North and Hast Vassalboro. — A new preacher 
and anew people. Each is wellcontent. Har- 
mony prevails. Enthusiasm is felt. The pros- 
pect is excellent. Rev. K. A. Colpitts expects to 
attend college inthe fall, but will so bave his 
work in band that the charge will suffer only 
the minimum. A hearty welcome was accorded 
the pastor and his family. 


Randolph. — Rev. C. W. Lowell looks into his 
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couraged. A good spiritual life prevails. The 
various departments of church activity are 
faithfully administered. A new system of 
finance bas been adopted, and it is planned to 
settle all bills quarterly. Courage prevails. 
Great esteem is felt for the pastor and his 
family. 


Sundries. — Brethren, dv not forget General 
Conterence deficiencies! Kindly collect. and 
send in to headquarters without delay. Will 
the brothers who do this, or have attended to 
it, send me word? 

Some of the new pastors complain that no 
adequate visiting book has been left by the 
retiring pastors. Brothers, this ought not soto 
be. A pastor needs help to get around on his 
new charge, and tbe jaw of the church requires 
it. Frequently a pastor is blamed for not call- 
ing to see families, when his predecessor is the 
one upon whom the burden should rest. 

We see by the Year Book that Rockland Dis- 
trict mages a fair showing on benevolences last 
year; but it is far behind what we ought to do. 
Will you not begin now for every apportion- 
ment to be met in full? Do not forget the Con- 
ference claimants. Pian the matter, and you 
can get all in almost every case. T. F. J. 





Bucksport District 


Personal. — Our journey home from Los An- 
geles was rendered exceedingly sad t-y the 
death of Mr. John R. Higgins, who, with his 
good wife, had accompanied us out. He was 
president of the Camp-meeting Association at 
East Machias, and one of the noblest iaymen 
Oo our district. We had known him from our 
boyhood; his home had been one of our most 
welcome homes. The company, of which he 
had been superintendent, run a specia! train 
from Calais to his home in Dennysviile ana re. 
tura, on the day of the funeral. He was greatly 
beloved and highly esteemed all over Washing 
ton County. We shall feel lost at camp-meeting 
without him. 


Western Ministerial Association. — The Asso- 
ciation at Castine was tniniy attended, but was 
most profitable to those who didcome. Dr, L. 
L. Hanscom, of Thomaston, visited us and ren- 
dered splendid service all through. Dr. Yates, 
of Bargor, gave a masterly »ddress on “Some 
Ancient Heroes.’”’ Sermons were preached by 
Rev. J. M. Tranmer and Rev. J. B. Aldrich. The 
topics discussed were: “ What Attitude shall 
we Assume toward the Conclusions of Modern 
Critical In vestigation in the Scriptures?” “How 
to Win Meu;” “ Are we Losing the Fire and 
Unction of the Old-time Preaching?’”’ “ Echoes 
from General Conference,’”’ ‘How to Arouse 
Enthusiasm for Missions.” Very carefully- 
prepared papers were read by Revs. M. 3. 
_ Preble and F. V. Stanley. 

We ikcarned that Rev. Thos, Fessenden contin- 
ues to be highly esteemed by the peopie of Cas- 
tine. All classes admire his abilities and spirit. 

Rev. F. V. Stanley came to the Association 
behind a brand-new horse, and brought the good 
wife and Marie, the daughter. Mrs. Preble also 
wus present, as was Miss Jennie Price, State 
organizer of the W.C. T. U. 

Rev. 8S. O. Young reported having had Rev. 
Joseph Jackson with him for a few days on his 
charge. He speaks in highest commendation 
of Mr. Jackson’s work. 

Rev. J. B. Aldrich, of Southwest Harbor, has 
been giving Somesville—a pbearby point — 
some attention, with pleasing results. 

Rev. N. R. Pearson, of Pembroke, who built 
over our old church at Columbia Falls last 
year, is talking over church building in Pem- 
broke, He just can’t stay around and see things 
rotdown! Pembroke people are enjoying his 
ministry. 

We are hoping to take our family to the old 
home in Wesley by the 4th of July, and our ad- 
dress will be there for the summer months. 
Our oldest son, Ralph, bas just graduated from 
East Maine Conference Seminary and we are 
contemplating moving to Bangor in Septem- 
ber. A class of twelve graduated from Bucks- 
port this year, and the Commencement exer- 
cises throughout did good credit to the presi- 
dent and faculty. President Bender hopes that 
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wiil insure a laige class next fall, and that 
some One, or several, will give large sums to en- 
dow the Seminary. FRANK LESLIE. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Concord District 


Lancaster and Grange.—The work in these 
two charges has opened very auspiciously under 
the pastorate of Rev. Thomas Whiteside. One 
hears nothing but pleasant things of both the 
pastor and his family. Mr. Whiteside is preach- 
ing to increasing congregations who are de- 
lighted with his strong sermonic work. Reports 
at both places are of an encouraging nature. 
Finances were never better; at both churches 
presiding elder and pastor are paid to date. The 
many friends of the family will be sorry to bear 
that all the children are now having the whoop- 
ing cough. Mr. Whiteside is very busy just now 
preparing an excellent program for a Confer- 
ence League convention, to be held at Hedding 
during the latter part of August. 


Jefferson. —The fourth year begins well for 
Rev. C. E. Clough. Increases are reported ail 
along the line of church work, making giad the 
heart of pastor and people. All were pleased to 
have the partor returned at the last Conference 
and are enthusiastically seconding his efforts. 
The church has just been painted and reno- 
vated inside, which adds much to its beauty 
andcomfort. Mr. Clough was called to Milan a 
few Sundays ago to preach a special sermon for 
the Odd Fellows memorial. This is one of his 
former charges, where he is very pleasantly re- 
membered by both the church and townspeople. 


Plymouth.—The parsonage has just been 
painted on the outside, adding much to its ap- 
pearance. It is now white instead of brown, 
and looks neat and attractive. Rev. R. T. 
Wolcott is busily engaged in his work, meeting 
with much favor in the entire community. 


Tilton. — This society has purchased from the 
Weirs Association the old Manchester house, 
which is one of the most comfortable places on 
the grounds. It has sold its old house to the 
Grange, which will remove it from its present 
location in the circle to some other place. Til- 
ton will renovate and improve the Manchester 
property and will then have an excellent camp- 
meeting home. Everybody is highly pleased 
with the new pastor, Rev. George A. Henry. 


North Haverhill.— For the sixth year Rev. 
Cc. E, Eaton is ministering to the spiritual 
wants of this people, and the interest in the 
work does not seem to wane in the least. 
There is life everywhere, a good healthy condi- 
tion, as is amply shown by the excellent 
reports. The finances of the church are well in 
band, and harmony prevails in everything. 
To the average observer the question naturally 
comes up: Why a time limit when a pastor 
can stay so long and do such good service as 
has Pastor Eaton on this charge?” Mrs. J. 
Ray Sargent, Mr. EKaton’s daughter, who has 
been ill for so long, is much improved —a fact 
which will be welcome news to her many 
friends. 


Moultonbore.— The memorial windows, which 
this church has been planning for some little 
time, are now in place,and add much to the 
beauty of the edifice. Rev. D. E. Burns found 
a people that was glad to have him return for 
another year. He has made 104 pastoral calls 
since Conference, and has received one on pro- 
bation. His heart was pleased to seea young 
man recently start in the Christian life. Asa 
worker Mr. Burns is indefatigebie, and he 
therefore has results. Everything about the 
church is in a healthy condition. Mrs. James 
E. French, one of the best and most useful 
members of this church, has been greatly af- 
flicted the past year in the loss of her eye- 
sight. But although unable to see with her 
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natural eyes, her spiritual vision is clear and 
certain. Her many friends will sympathize 
with her and pray for ber in her affliction. 
Mrs. French is still much interested in the 
church she loves so much andis very helpful 
in her wise counsel. 


Whitefield. — The Grand Army post and the 
Woman’s Relief Corps attended worship at our 
church Memorial Sunday, and listened to a ser 
mon by Rev. E. E. Reynolds. He spoke on 
“ True Greatness, Not of Force ”’ (Psaim 18: 35), 
and delivered a sermon that bas been very high- 
ly complimented. Mr. Reynolds was also 
Memorial Day orator ait Lunenburg, Vt., to the 
great pleasure of the veterans and townspeople. 

E. C. E. D. 
N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Norwich District 


Niantic. — This people gave a very warm and 
cordial reception to their vuew pastor, Rev. A. 
W. Kingsley. Rev. C. F. Eldredge, pastor ot 
the Baptist Church, was present, and voiced the 
fraternal welcome of the other denominations. 
The work opens auspiciously, with an increased 
attendance upon the Sunday and week-day 
services. The church has suffered for some 
time on account of the business depression, 
making necessary the removal of many stanch 
members and supporters of the work ; never- 
theless the faithful remnant are “ steadfast, un- 
movable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord.” Individual communion cups were 
used for the first time at the June communion, 
when 2 persons were received to membership. 
The exercises on Children’s Day were of an in- 
teresting character, the pastor preaching to the 
children in the morning, and in the evening an 
instructive and helpful concert was given by 
the Sunday-school. 





Mystic and Noank.—On June 5 the pastor, 
Rev. J. N. Patterson, received 3 persons into 
full membership at Noank. Children’s Day 
was profitably observed at both places, with an 
encouraging increase in tbe collections for Ed- 
ucation over last year. June 19 the Masons at- 
tended the Mystic Church in a body and lis- 
tened to an exceedingly helpful and appro- 
priate sermon by the pastor. 


Portiand. — Rev. J. B. Ackley received 12 
persons into full membership on Sunday, June 


12, The church is prospering both in spiritual 
and material interests. 


District Preachers’ Meeting.— The Methodists 
of Moosup are “ given to hospitality,” and again 
extended a warm and genervus greeting to 
the District Ministerial Association for its June 
meeting. There was a ve-y good ettendance of 
ministers. The essays, sermons and addresses 
showed thoughtful care in their preparation, 
and every brother whose name was on the pro- 
gram was present when his part was called for. 
Denny’s “ Death of Christ” was the subject of a 
concise and able review at the hands of 
Rev. Waiter Ela, of Pascoag. Rev. Charles 8. 
Davis, of Stafford Springs, magnified the high 
and holy calling of the preacher in an able 
paper on *‘ The Prophet and his Mission.” Rev. 
C. H. Van Natter, of Jewett City, was listened to 
with great interest on, ‘The Epistle to the He- 
brews.” ‘“ The Simplicity of the Primitive Gos- 
pel of Jesus,” was ably unfolded and defended 
by Rev. G. A. Grant, of Hazardville. Rev. W. 
D. Woodward, of Norwich Town, in a very 
sweet-spirited and brotherly paper, set forth the 
“ Favorable and Unfavorable Symptoms in 
Methodist Pathology.” The onty unfavorable 
symptom which his careful and critical diagno- 
sis had been able to discover was the failure to 
emphasize the “second blessing” from the 
standpoint of John Wesley’s interpretation. He 
found no remedy for this complaint in the 
* come-outism ” on which so mary lives of high 
profession have made shipwreck of their faith. 
Surely we may breathe more freely now that our 
beloved Methodism has come forth from the 
scrutiny of this specialist in pathology with 
such a clean billof health. Only one weakness 
discoverable, and that one lore imaginary 
than real if the Word of God, which “ contains 
all things necessary tu salvation,’ be made the 
standard of judgment. Let us “ thank God and 
take courage.” Dr. J. 1. Bartholomew gave an 
interesting address in review of the work of the 
General Conference from which he had just re- 
turned. Rev. W. Ff. Taylor, of Manchester, was 
the preacher on Monday evening, and Pey. F. 
W. Gray, of Staffordville, on Tuesday — two 
very practical and helpful sermons, which were 
well received by ministers and laity. The ex- 
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cellent music furnished by the choir was greatly 
evjoyed. The ladies provided bountiful colla- 
tions, with cool drinks between, and the de 
lightfual sociability of the occasion made it a 
feast of fat things to body, mind, and soul. 
SCRIPTUM. 

Providence District 

Providence, Tabernacle Church.— The com- 
prehensive historical address which the pastor, 
Rev. E. C. Bass, D. D., read on the 25th anniver- 
sary ot Tabernacle Church, March 6, 1904, is 
published in handsome pampbliet by Snow & 
Farnham, publishers, of that city. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 


Bostun, Tremont St.— Mr. L. H. Arey, for 
more than eighteen years sexton of Tremont 
St. Church, also class leader and collector, 
greatly beloved and revered by all, has resigned 
the positions which he held, as he is to take up 
his residence elsewhere. The officiary of the 
church, in consideration of his long and faith- 
ful service, passed a series of commendatory 
and affectionate resolutions of appreciation, in 
which it was stated, in part: “It has been a 
delight to know that as a class-leader he has 
attracted to him the young as well! as the old, 
who have been anxious to receive his words of 
direction in all the affairs of their spiritual life. 
We are confident that it is seldom that in one 
man can be found such qualities as would fit 
him for so many different stations in the 
church of God.” 


Cambridge District 


Fitchburg, First Church. — Tbis church is in 
prosperity, spiritually and financially. The 
current expenses are fully provided for, and all 
bills are paid. Recently 17 have been received on 
probation, 8 by letter, and 6 into full member- 
ship. The Sunday school, under the superin- 
tendent, J. H. Potter, has an enrollment of 340 
and an average attendance of 256. The Epwortb 
League numbers 114 and there are three class- 
meetings. At the first quarterly conference it 
was announced that Mrs. Emma F. Smith, 91 
years old, had placed $300 in the hands of one of 
the trustees, W. E. Henry, to constitute an en 
dowment fund,the income to be used for the 
current expenses of the church. The pastor, 
Rev. C. E. Spaulding, is greatly beloved by the 
church, and is faithful in all departments of 
chucch wcrk. He reported 300 calls made dur- 
ing the quarter. 


Oak Hili.— This is the new society on Cleg- 
horn Hill, having 38 members, with a Sunday 
school of 71 scholars, and flourishing Epworth 
and Junior Leagues. Fifty dollars has been paid 
on the debt since Conference. The pewple are 
united and active, and the pastor, Rev. J. H. 
Stubbs, is doing a good work. 


West Fitchburg.—The congregations are 
large ; the Sunday-school numbers 189, with an 
average attendance of 124. The League is doing 
a good work, especially in helping the church 
in financial matters. The Ladies’ Aid held a 
sale a little time since, and netted $370, and have 
paid $350 on the parsonage debt. The pastor, 
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Rev. J. H. Stubbs, is in high favor with his 
people. 


Leominster. — The new pastor, Rev. O. Ww. 
Hutchinson, receives a warm welcome from 
this people,and has entered upon his work 
with every prospect of success. This church 
has the largest Epworth League on the district 
in its membership of 197. The Sunday-schoo! 
has 64 teachers and officers, and a membershi; 
of 41s. The Home Department numbers 70. 
The congregations are large. The pastor has 
made 220 pastoral calls. 


Ashburnham.—This field is a difficult one, 
There is no business in the place, hence the 
financial problem is a hard one. The mem- 
bership is only 94, but the pastor, Rev. Wm. 
Ferguson, has found 107 families, and is very 
hopeful that good can be done among them, 
The Sunday-school shows an increase in aver- 
age attendance, now being 61—with 40 more 
in the Home Department. 


East Templeton.— Our chureh is the only one 
in this village of 600 inhabitants. The pastor, 
Rev. J. M. Gage, is doing his best to reach all 
the people, and the people have added $200 to 
the subscriptions of the church to help on the 
work. The pastor’s salary is increased to at 
least $500. The Christian Ercdeavor Society 
numbers 35 in membership and does good 
work. The Sunday-schoo! has increased its av- 
erage attendance from 30 to 42. J. H. M. 

Charlestown, Trinity. — This historic church 
is entering upon the new year with courage and 
vigor. A largely-attended reception was given 
the pastor, Dr. E. T. Curnick, and his family, 
when addresses of welcome were made by per- 
sons representing the various departments of 
church work, and by pastors from some of the 
local churches. June12,7 persons were received 
into the church. Children’s Day, June 19, wasa 
red-letter day. A large congregation assembled 
inithe morning, the children occupying reserved 
seats before the altar. The beautiful auditori- 
um was decorated with poited plants, daisies, 
and choice cut flowers. The pastur, Rev. E. T. 
Curnick, D. D., dedicated to the Lord in bap- 
tism three pretty children, and preached an 
illustrated sermon on ‘ [he Childhood of Sam- 
uel.” In the evening a fine Children’s Day 
concert was held, those taking part being mem- 
bers of the kindergarten and primary depart- 
ments of the Sunday-school. The committee 
took much pains to make this service a success. 
The efficient superintendent, Mr. Andrew R. 
Walis, bad charge of the program. The pastor 
baptized another child, and gave a brief address 
on * Education.” He is studying the conditions 
of this important and difficult field, with a view 
of adopting those methods which will best meet 
the case. 


Oentralville, Lowell. — Rev. F. M. Pickles, the 
pastor, was tendered « surprise party on the 
evening of June 17, by his parishioners and 
friends, in recognition of his 56th birthday. A 
large number of people had gathered in the 
vestries of the church, and complimentary ad- 
dresses were made by Revs. N. W. Mathews 
Orville Coots, B. KF. Kingsley, and W. W. Shenk, 
Mr. Pickles responded fittingly and with much 
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We Pay the Freight 


on all grocery orders amounting to $10.00 or more. 


WE SELL Bbl. White Spray Bread Flour, $5.75 
2 Doz. Case Maryland Tomatoes, 1.80 
2 Doz. Case Extra Sifted Peas, 1.90 
3 Flat 4-lb. Cans Steak Salmon, +27 
3 1-lb. Package Imp. Macaroni, :24 
2 Bottles Hire’s Root Beer Extract, +25 
2 oz. Bottle Baker’s Extract, .20 
(Lemon, vanilla, orange, strawberry, or almond.) 
11b. Royal Baking Powder, -39 
2 Bars Hand Sapolio, “15 
8-0z Bottle Florida Water, -22 
3 2-lb Cans Corned Beet, .60 
3 lbs. Saleratus, out 
4 Packages Favorite Shredded Gelatine, +26 
3 lbs. Shredded Cocoanut, .32 
3-l1b. Box Boston Boneless Cod fish, .25 
3 lbs. Movha and Java Coftee, -§0 


We pack and ship Family Orders of Groceries anywhere in New England. Have your 
neighbors join with you. Send in club and neighborhood orders. Our complete Grocery 


price sent Free. 


JOHN T. CONNOR CORPORATION 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


80-112 Commerce St., - ° 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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feeling. It was a very pleasant and encourag- 
ing occasion. 


Newton Upper Falls. — Last Sabbath evening, 
Mrs. S. Gertrude Durrell, of Cambridge, gave a 
very interesting resume of ‘‘The Work of the 
General Conference,” at the Methodist Churcb. 
Her position of delegate, and ber zealous 
attendance, gave her special facilities for this 
review. Mrs. Durrell bas a very attractive 
style of public address. She is having many 
calls for this talk on Los Angeles and up-to-date 
Methodism. A _ very interesting series of 
papers by the pastor, Rev. O. W. Scott, entitled, 
“A Minister’s Diary,” is appearing in the 
Ram's Horn. 


Cambridge, Grace Church.—The fine new 
parsonage of this church, at 19 Cottage St, 
Cambridge, is to be thrown open for inspection 
to interested parishioners and friends, June 2), 
from 8toé6andfrom9tol0p.mM. The pastorate 
of Rey. G. F. Durgin is opening very success- 
fully. 

Gardner. — Gardner is opening up well. Rev. 
John H. Mansfield, after five years, felt he must 
have a change, and Rev. F. H. Morgan, former- 
ly of Maplewood, was appointed to succeed him. 
The church is pleased an: the pastor delighted 
with the appointment. Good congregations 
and an excellent spirit are the rule. Children’s 
Sunday was observed, June 12. This being Fire- 
men’s Memorial Day, the Veteran Firemen’s 
Association and the active department attended 
the services in a body, the pastor preaching a 
special sermon in the morning, and the Chil: 
dren’s Day exercises being held in the evening. 
Beautiful decorations, running fountain, ferne, 
and wild flowers made an attractive setting for 
the baptism of 18 children, who were baptized 
with the water direct from the fountain. The 
outlook for a saccessful year is good. 


Hudson. — During the pastor’s absence at Los 
Angeles the pulpit was supplied by Rev. Dr. 
Thorndike, whose preaching was greatly en- 
joyed by all the people. On Rev. A. H. Her- 
rick’s return, he was tendered a reception oy 
the Epworth League—the Ladies’ Aid Society 
and the official board participating. This os- 
curred on the evening of June 13, and was a 
complete surprise to Mr. Herrick, who was at 
work in his garden a few minutes before the 
carriage called for him. On arriving at the 
vestry he found it well filled with parishioners. 
As the pastor and family entered, the people 
rose and sang, “ Blest be the Tie.” Mr. Win- 
throp Bailey then welcomed the pastor in the 
name of the official board, Mr. Herrick respond- 
ing with evident emotion. Ail then joined in 
Singing, ‘What a Gathering that will Be.” 
Mrs. Herbert Stratton gave the greeticg of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Mrs. Herrick responding. 
Mrs. Carrie E. Tarbell, the efficient and popular 
choir leader, then sang “The Lord is my 
Strength.” Miss Sarah Taylor spoke for the 
Sunday-school. Another hymn was sung, after 
which Miss Helen Scott and Miss Grace Ela 
spoke in behalf of the Junior and Senior 
Leagues, After an opportunity had been given 
for all to greet the pastor and family, light re- 
freshments were served. The occasion was 
greatly enjoyed by all present, 

Lynn District 


East Boston, Meridian St. — A reception and 
banquet was tendered to Rev.-Dr. and Mrs. L. 
B. Bates, June 15, the occasion being their re- 
turn from Los Angeles, Cal. In the receiving 
line were Rev. and Mrs. Bates, Rev. and Mrs. F. 
L. Piper, and Mrs. Emma Bates Harvey. At 
the banquet Governor Bates spoke in a humor- 
ous vein, and was followed by his father, who 
who told of his experiences in the West. 


“The Effervescent” 
<> A ry, pl Relief for 


SE LTZ mA Bilious- 
? TICSS, 


Disordered Stomachs, Aching Heads. 
Keeps the bowels free and liver active. 
Contains no irritant or dangerous drugs. 
Sold on its merits for 60 years. 

At druggists, 50c. & $1, or by mail from 
The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New York. 
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Springfield District 


Springfielt, Trinity.—A hearty reception 
was extended to the pastor and his wife soon 
after Conference. Mrs. David P. Ludington, 
Mrs. Dexter Smith, and Mr. J. M. Dearborn at- 
tended the General Conference, Mrs. Ludington 
and Mrs. Smith continuing their trip to Alaska. 
Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, of London, gave a 
lecture, May 19, on ** Some Old Folks at Home,” 
which was one ot the rarest treats in Spring- 
field for manyaday. At the recent Commence- 
ment of Boston University, the pastor, Rev. 
Eugene M. Antrim, having completed the 
necessary work under Dr. Bowne, received the 
much-coveted degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
and was invested with the Voctor’s hood. At 
the last communion 28 members were received 
—100n probation, 8 from probation — and 10 
by letter. On Children’s Day 8 adults and 4 in- 
fants were baptized. Fifteen Sunday-school 
scholars received the degree F.C. A. (Faithful 
Church Attendance) on Children’s Day, these 
having attended church every Sunday since 
Sept. l. Mrs. Hattie Dickenson Stewart has 
given the church a handsome individual! com- 
munion service. It consists of two silver bread- 
plates, fifteen silver trays, a silver filler, and 
five hundred glass cups, the whole encased ina 
beautiful cabinet of black walnut. Dr. Antrim 
for the first time in his ministry was able to 
have entire charge of the ccemmunion service 
ou June 5. This beautiful gift was in use for the 
first time, and the service was one-third larger 
than that usually held at Trinity. 


Westyield. — Beautiful weather, two splendid 
congregations, decorations reflecting great 
credit on the committee, a most excellent 
children’s festival in the evening, soul stirring 
music by the choir, and a sermon on * Four 
Small Things” (the ant, the cony, the locust, 
the spider), baptism of children and young peo- 
ple, reception of probationers and reception 
from probation, made an interesting and 
profitable day for the church in the “ Whip 
Town.” 


South Hadley Falis.— A most excellently ar- 
ranged reception was recently given to Kev. E. 
L. Smiley and wife. Tbe new pastorate opens 
auspiciously. C. HK. DAVIS. 





W. F. M. 8S. —The quarterly meeting of the 
Springfield District Association of the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society was held in EHast- 
hampton, Friday, June 10. The president, Mrs. 
M.S. Merrill, was in the chair. The speakers 
were Mrs. Lucie F. Harrison, general secretary 
of King’s Heralds and Little Light Bearers. 
Mrs. Eugene M. Antrim talked upon * Legisla- 
tion of last General Conference Regarding Mis- 
sions.’ Miss Mabel E. Rowley, of Northamp- 
ton, secretary of Children’s Work, was present. 
There was a good attendance. 


Mrs. W. FAYETTE WHARFIELD, Rec.'Sec. 





For Over Sixty Years 


MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays ail pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrbcea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottie. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 
Lewiston Dist. Ep. League Convention at 








Bethel, Me. July 6-7 
Annual Conference Christian Workers, 

at Old Orchard, Me., July 22-Aug. 1 
Sunday-school Picnic Day, Yarmouth 

Camp-ground, July 28 
Yarmouth Camp-meeting, Aug. 1-8 
Richmond (Me.) Camp-meeting, Aug. 12-22 
Weirs Camp meeting, Weirs, N. H., Aug. 15.20 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug, 21-29 
Strong Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-28 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-29 
Sterling Epworth League Assembly, Aug, 24-27 


Empire Grove Camp meeting, at East 

Poland, Me., Aug. 25-Sept. 5 
[thiel Fails Camp-meeting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 26-Sept. 4 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 26 Sept. 5 
Laurel Park Camp meeting, Aug. 28-Sept. 5 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 29'Sept. 2 





WANTED. —A yourg man for work on Man- 
chester District, New Hampsbire Conference. 
Small salary and plenty of work. 

ELWIN HITCHCOCK, P, EL 

Manchester, N. H. 
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HOW TO SAVE MONEY 


Our friends who would like to procure their 
Summer’s supply of groceries at Wholesale 
Prices, are referred to a few sam ple figures given 
in the announcement in ZION’S HERALD, of the 
John T, Connor Corporation, 80 to 112 Commerce 
Street, Boston, who pay the freight and exercise 
the greatest possible care in the selection of 
goods ordered by mati). Write for price list. 








Marriages 





HOWE — LILLY — In Woolwich, Me, June 23. by 
Rev. W. H. Dunnack, of Warehouse Point, Conn., 
= M. Howe and Florence E. Lilly, both of Wool- 
wich, 


FOSTER — HAMILTON — In Oldtown, Me., June 19, 
by Rev. N. B. Cook, Samuel J. Foster and Lillia M. 
Hamilton, both of Bangor, Me. 


McGUIRE — MURPHY — In Hersey, Me., June 19, by 
Rev. A, P. Thompson, J. Warren McGuire and Isabell 
Murphy, both of Hersey. 








CLERGYMEN IN BOSTON.—As a con- 
venience to the public, a list is now being pre- 
pared by the Young Men’s Christian Union, 
giving tre addresses of those ministers of all re- 
ligious denominations who expsct to be in Bos- 
ton, or near by, during the months of July and 
August, and upto Sept. 15, or any portion of 
that time. These lists in former years have 
beep greatly appreciated by many families and 
individuals who have had occasion to need the 
services of a clergyman during the vacation 
season. 

In accordance with the above, clergymen of 
all denominations are invited to mail a postal 
card, giving their addresses for any portioa of 
the above time, if to be in Boston or vicinity, to 
Wm. H. Baldwin, president, 48 Boylston St. 
Boston. This list may be consulted by the pub- 
lic every day from 8 a.m. to 10p.m.,at the 
rooms of the Union. 





SUPPLY. — Rev. Geo. W. Bent, of Granite- 
ville, Mass., @ superannuate member of the 
Nortbern New York Conference, is available 
for supply. Address as above. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.— The Headquarters of 


the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, Room 
40, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, will be closed dur- 
ing July and August. 





Episcopal Residences and Plan _ for 
Southern Asia 


Following the General Conference, the Missionary 
Bishops for Southern Asia had a meeting at Portland, 
Ore., where Bishop Thoburn is. The official residences 
designated for the quadrennium are as follows: Bishop 
Thoburn, Bombay ; Bishop Warne, Lucknow ; Bishop 
Oldham, Singapore ; Bishop Robinson, Calcutta. The 
plan of episcopal visitation for the Southern Asia Con- 
ferences for 1904-05 was fixed as follows : 


Conference Place Date Bishop 
» Bengal Asansole Dec, 15 Robinson 
Bombay Bombay Dec. 7 Robinson 
Burma Mission Rangoon Jan, 17 Robinson 
Malaysia «Singapore Feb. 15 Oldham 
North India Moradabad Jan. 5 Warne 
North west India * Muttra Jan, 18 Warne 
South India Madras Dec, 15 Oldham 





An Easy Way to Make Money 


I have made $560 in 80 days selling Dish-wash- 
ers. 1 did my bousework at the sametime. [ 
don’t canvass. People come or send for the 
Dish-washers. I handle the Mound City Dish- 
washer. It is the pest onthe market. It is 
lovely to sel). It was 1 and dries the dishes 

rfectly tn we minutes. Every lady who sees 
t wants one. I shall devote all my future Mme 
to the business, and expect to clear $4,000 th 
year. Any intelligent person can do as well rs 
I have done. Write for particulars to the 
Mound City Dish- washer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


rs. W. B. 


. Fortunes in this plant. Easily 
grown. Roots and seeds for 
sale. Room in 3 ere. 


Plant in fall. let and 
Magazine, 4c. OZAKK GINSENG CO., DEPT. 
J. 20, JOPLIN, Mo. 


ORGAN FOR SALE 


A second-band two-manual Pipe Organ for 
sale cheap. Must be removed at once. 
Address 
Box 21 1, 
Nantucket, [lass. 


SO MAVE FURNISHED 25.000 1020. 
' aredee oven Cc C0, [ea 


-TROY. BELL-M: 
CHIMES, Ere. ROY Meee 
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OBITUARIES 





W hat was yet before 
Neither I met nor turned from it away. 
My only conscious being was the rest 
Of torture dead, gone with the bygone day. 
And long | could have lingered, all but biest 
In that slow, dreamy pause. But came a 
sound 
As ofa door that opened — in the west 
Somewhere I thought it was. The noise un- 
bound 
The sleep from off my eyelids, and they rose, 
And I looked forth. And looking, straight I 
found 
lt was my chamber door that did unclose, 
Whence a tall foim up to my bedside drew — 
Grand, silent, »ending almost with repose ; 
And when [| saw his countenance | knew 
Tnat I was lying in my chamber dead ; 
For this my brother — brotbers snch are few — 
That now to greet me bowed his kingly head, 
Had many years agone, like holy dove 
Returoing from his friends and Kindred sped, 
And, leaving memories of mournful love, 
Passed vanisning behind the unseen vail.... 
Now eager, up to meet bim slow I bent — 
I, too, was dead, so might the dead embrace. 
The dear, long fingered hand sileat he lent, 
And lifted me. 1 was in feeble case, 
But, growing stronger, stood upon the floor ; 
Then turued and once regarded my dead face 
With curious e)es; its brow contentment 


bore 
But I had done withit. I turned away, 
And seeing my brother by the open door, 
Followed bi out into the night biue-gray. 


— George Macdonald. 





Hatch.—Freeman Hatch was born in Pitts- 
ton, Me., Sept. 17, 1813,and died in Cornish, 
Me., April 18, 1904, aged 90 years, 7 months and 1 
day. . 

At the age ofeighteen he was converted and 
became a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. He built for himself a most uaique 
and unusually interesting character, which 
was maaoifest in all his methods of doing busi- 
ness with men. He Kept his thoughts and 
pians entirely to bimself until well matured, 
when through action their wisdom was dem- 
onstrated. Mr. Hatch was extremely shrewd 
in bis calculations and wise in his own peculiar 
conclusious, which gave bim success in tue 
accumulation of property, notwithstanding the 
fact that be gave largely to help build up the 
weaker societies of his own Conference. Truly 
our brother became the Gladstone of Metho- 
dism io Portland Vistrict of the Maine Confer: 
ence, and those churches which he has lified out 
ot despair will ever bold him in grateful 1e- 
membrance, while Meihodism wili keep him 
fresh in historic memory through time to 
come. ZION S HERALD was a weekly visitor at 
his home for over sixty-five years. The Chrts- 
tian Witness of Boston and the Christian 
Standard of Philadelphia were his favorites. 
The doctrine of boliness as iaught by Joba 
Wesley he believed and experienced to the 
great satisfaction of his soul,and @ prayer- 
meeting of the good type was his deligot. 

He held a steady and directing influence in 
the officiary of his own church, and was ex- 
tremely zeaious for the advancement and up- 
building of Corist’s Kingdom,and in spite of 
the modern critical confusion of religious 
thought was always unwavering. Cornish 
Charch, with its new parsonage and improved 
church edifice, owes much to his guiding and 
giving. Hiram, Baidwin, Fryeburg, Stow, 
Berlin, N. H., and Kezar Falis willever hold 
him in grateful remembrance, for the chains 
that bound them were broken by his aid. For 
a longtime he held a controlling influence in 
Fryeburg campground, and later on it came 
into his entire possession. He built the horse 
railroad from tbe station to the grounds for the 
better accommodation of the attendance. 

Fifteen years ago at Cornish I was called to 
attend the funeral of Mr. Hatch’s most estima- 
ble wife of blessed memory, and now have per- 
formed the same solemn service for our beloved 
brother. Their bodies rest in the dust, but their 
spirits are united in Paradise. 

Five daughters were born to them, all 
of wbom are now living except the young- 
eat, Mrs. George Adams. It fell to her lot 
while she lived to take the place of her 
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mother in the home, and she most nobly 
executed her charge of keeping up her 
mother’s ideal of a Christian home. The 
family were noted for their orderly natures. 
Tbus it became easy for Mrs. Adams, with her 
natural affections and amiable Christian dis- 
position, to make for her father a home just to 
his liking, where Christian hospitality could be 
freely exercised, as it was, to many of the aged 
and worn-out preachers. 

This grand old man has gone to his mansion 
over the river. May we follow his godly ex- 
ample,and one day meet him in that land of 
the blest. He died in the pe ce of Christ. 

M. B. GREENHALGH. 

Lewis. — On May 17, 1904, the remains of Mrs. 
Jane Lewis were brought to Hardwick, Vt., 
and funeral services were conducted in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church by Rev. Joshua 
M. Frost, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., assisted by Rev. 
Mr. Waldron of the Free Baptist Church, and 
Rev. G. L. Wells, a superannuated preacher of 
the Vermont Conference. 

Mrs. Lewis was born at Underhill, Vt., May 
25, 1881, and was married at Westford, Vt., 
March 19, 1857, to Rev. Daniel Lewis, of the 
Vermont Conference. For twenty-six years 
she was associated with her husband in various 
pastorates, and after he was stricken with par- 
alysis in 1882, and died in July, 1884, she spent 
most of Ler time with her children in Hard- 
wick. Her family consisted of four daughters 
and two sons, all of whom are living but one 
— Miss Martha — who passed away at Enosburg 
Falls in April, 1887. 

On March 9, 1902, Mrs. Lewis, while visiting 
her daugbter at St. Jonnsbury, Vt., was stricken 
with paralysis, and was unable from that time 
to speak or write, though comprehending ina 
good degree all that was said to her. She was 
graciously released from suffering on May 14, 
1904. The five children attending the funeral 
service were: Rowland D. Lewis, of Newport, 
Vt.; Lydia J. Goodrich, of Hardwick, Vt.; 
Clara M. Penniman, of St. Jounsbury, Vt.; 
Rev. 8S. G. Lewis, of Barton Landing, Vt.; and 
Mary A. Lewis, of St. Jonnsbury, Vt. Francis 
Phillips, the brotber of Mrs. Lewis, was also 
present. Upon the monument erected on the 
family lot the words are inscribed: “ Blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord,” which became 
the keynote to the messages of sympathy and 
comfort which the several speakers conveyed 
to the mourning family and a large number of 
friends, 

On all the charges her busband served Mrs. 
Lewis was KnOWn as a woman possessed of 
mighty power with God in prayer. Whether 
at the family altar or in public, she had the 
prevailing spirit which made it evident even to 
the ungodly that she knew God and lived with 
Him. Amidst many deprivations and hard- 
ships she is remembered by her children as one 
so serenely sweet and uniformly calm and 
peaceful as never to allow the most irritating 
circumstances to disturb her quiet of soul and 
demeanor. Her last days, under the most de- 
pressing of conditions, were passed in the 
same spirit of wonderful patience and forti- 
tude, so that she witnessed a blessed confession 
right up to the very gates of glory. ¥. 


Morrill. — John G. Morrill bade adieu to the 
scenes of this life, which to him was full of the 
greatest activity, to enter upon the rewards of 
the heavenly world, April 25, 1904, at the age of 
72 years, 

Mr. Morrill was reared in the Provinces until 
young manhood, when he came to Boston and 
engaged as a day workman in the ice business. 
Later he established himself in the business in 
Wakefield. Endowed with a noble ambition, 
with great physical endurance, and with natu- 
ral aptitude, he developed his plant until it 
ranked among the largest private concerns out- 
side of Boston. For more than thirty years he 
held an honored place in the esteem of the pub- 
lic. He had often been heard to say that he be- 
gan life for himself with only his two hands, 
and that he had never to his knowledge taken 
a dollar from any person without giving them 
anequivalent. Frugal as well as faithful and 
laborious, he acquired a handsome compe- 
tency. 

He was graciously converted in early life and 
united with the Baptist Church, but later be- 
came a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Wakefield. His great faithfulness 
and liberality in behalf of the various interests 
of the parish gave to him a very prominent 
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place among its members, and he thus became 
greatly endeared to all the people. He opposed 
debt very strenuously, and was always ready to 
give largely to meet the current expenses or for 
special improvements upon the church. By 
all classes of people in the churches and in the 
community he was highly respected and much 
beloved. His steadfast friendship and his de- 
vout faitufalness in the supportof bis pastors 
gave him a large place in their affections. 
Well may it be said of him, as of righteous 
Abel: “He, being dead, yet speaketh.” 

He leaves a widow and one daughter and 
several grandchildren, to all of whom he was 
greatly endeared, 

His funeral was attended at his residence by 
a large concourse of people, services being con- 
ducted vy Rev. F. K. Stratton and the pastor, 
Rev. John R. Chaffee. 

F. K. STRATTON. 

Davis. — Mrs. Rebecca P. Davis, a member of 
Clark Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church, 
W oodfords, Maine, was born in Casco, Me., Dec. 
6, 1904, and died in Woodfords, May lI, 1904, in 
the 67th year of Ler age. 

Mrs. Davis experienced saving grace early in 
life, in Westbrook, under the ministry of Rev. 
Hezekiah B. Mitchell. For many years prior to 
her coming to Woodfords she lived in Gorham, 
Maine. She was married to William Wiley 
Davis, Nov. 2. i881. Her husband departed this 
life, May 22, 1908—scarcely twelve months to 
the time Mrs. Davis yielded her own spirit up 
to God. At the decease of ber husband she was 
left with the care and companionship of his 
daughter, Miss Emma M. Davis, to whom she 
gave the most tenderand motherly affection, 
and who greatly mourns tbe loss of this Chris- 
tian mother. 

Mrs. Vavis was of a naturally cheerful tem- 
perament, carrying joy and cheer in her coun- 
tenance. She was thoroughly loyal to the 
church of her choice, and immediately upon 
her arrival in Woodfords allied herself witn 
Clark Memorial Church. Those who knew ber 
well testified to her sterling Christian character. 

Our beloved sister was preparing to rise on 
the first Sabbath in May, when she feil back 
upon the bed, and ere medical aid could be 
procured she peacefully fell asleep in Jesus, and 
changed the “earthly house of this taberaacle 
for the building of God, the bouse not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

The funeral services were conducted by her 
pastor, the undersigned, assisted by Rev. H. B. 
Mitchell, of Biddeford, and Rev. Samuel Saw- 
yer, of Gorham. The remains were carried to 
Gorham, where they were interred with those 
of ber husband, in sure and certain hope of a 


glorious resurrection. 
‘GEO. F. MILLWARD. 





Longley. — Mrs. Eliza Longley, aged 83 years, 
died, April 1, 1904, in Littleton, N. H. 

Converted in early life, her membership for 
years was in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in West Chelmsford, Mass. Her husband, J. B. 
Longley, died in 1879, and, soon after, she made 
her abode with her daughter, Mrs. G. A. Edson, 
in Littleton, N. H. Ger membership was trans- 
ferred to the Littleton church, and down to the 
very end of life she was loyal and devoted to 
every interest of the kingdom. For several 
years her hearing was so impaired that she 
heard little of the Scripture-reading, prayer, 
and preaching; but she came regularly for wor- 
ship, and her face, alight with Gospel peace, 
was an inspiration to preacher and worshiper. 
She had unusual knowledge of Scripture. Tar- 
rying after for Sunday-school, even in her 84th 
year, she could not hear the discussion, but 
always showed acquaintance with the passage 





Distressing Stomach Disease 


Quickly cured to stay cured by the masterly 
power of Drake’s Palmetto Wine. Luvalids no 
longer sufferfrom this dread malady because 
this remarkable remedy cures absolutely every 
form of stomach trouble. It is a cure for the 
whole world of stomach weakness and consti- 
pation. as well as a regulator of the kidneys 
and liver. 

Only one dose a day, and # cure begins with 
tbe first dose. No matter bow long or bow 
much you have suffered, you are certain of a 
cure with one smail dose a day of Drake’s Pal- 
metto Wine, and to convince you of this fact 
the Drake Formula Co., Drake Bidg., Chicago, 
lll., will seud a trial bottle of Drake’s Pa) metio 
Wine free and prepaid to every reader of this 
paper who desires to make a thorough test of 
tbis splendid tonic Palmetio remedy. A postal 
card or letter will be your only expense, 
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under consideration. Ever cheerful and yout h- 
ful in heart, she retained to the last an eager 
interest in all affairs of her grandchildren and 
other youth. She attended church and Sunday- 
school as late as the secoud Sunday in March. 

Later in the month, while she was visiting 
her daughter, Mrs. &. B. Phillips, poeumonia 
developed. Her sickness did not appear to be 
serious, and after a week she seemed to be grow- 
ing better. Filled with cheer and courage for 
herself, she grieved only lest she might bea 
trouble to somebody elise. Such unselfishness 
was characteristic of her. The end came sud- 
denly, from heart-failure. She passed away 
upon the day when the Christian world was 
contemplating tbe Lord’s death. Her body was 
laid to rest when all the world was celebrating 
the resurrection. 

Brief services were conducted by her pastor, 
Rev. T. E. Cramer, Saturday, April 2, at the 
home of Mrs. Phillips. Further services were 
held in the afternoon of Easter Sunday in the 
church at West Chelmsford, the pastor, Rev. 
Vineceut Ravi, officiating. Interment was in 
tbe family lot in Chelmsford village cemetery. 
Four children survive: Herbert E. Longley, 
New Bedford; Mrs. Emma A. Spaulding, West 
Chelmsford; Mrs. F’. B. Phillips and Mrs. G. A. 
Edson, Littleton, N. H. There are seven grand- 
children and two great-grandchildren. To all 
these the memory of a godly life abides as a 
permanent heritage. T. E. C. 





Ham.—J.S. Fernald Ham was born, Feb. 4, 
i830, in Barrington, N. H., and died in Dover, 
N. H., Dec. 2, 1903. 

His father was a well-to-do farmer and store 
kee per in Barrington, and there the son re- 
ceived his early training in the fields, teLind 
the counter, and in the district schools. At the 
age of seventeen he came to Dover to make his 
own way in the world. Here he resided the re- 
maining years ot his life, with the exception of 
about two years spent on a farm in Madbury, 
N.H. In December, 1852, Mr. Ham was married 
to Miss Ann 8S. Hayes, a most estimable woman, 
with whom he lived for fifty years. Their con- 
stant companionship testified to the happiness 
of their wedded life. Mrs. Ham preceded her 
husband to the better land by a year. His last 
days sbowed how sorely he missed his devoted 
com panion. 

Mr. Ham worked for some years in the Co- 
checo Mill of Dover, and for a few years devoted 
his energies to the grocery business. But he 
was especially noted for a mechanical genius of 
a highorder. His workshop at the rear of his 
house contained about every kind of a tool, and 
his ekillfal band could use them all. 

The moral instincts in Mr. Ham were strong. 
His life was marged by square dealing with his 
fellows. Under the ministry of Dr. Cbarles 
Parkburst he and his wife were both brought 
into the Christian life, and were led to join St. 
John’s Church, Sept. 4, 1887. During the suc- 
ceeding years they remained faithful to the 
vows of the church. 

Mr. Ham was noted in loca) circles as a mu- 
sician. While a mere boy he began playing the 
organ at the Washington St. Free Baptist 
Church; and later he was the organist at St, 
John’s Church for a number of years, but an 
accident to the fingers of one hand cut short his 
musical career. 

Mr. Ham was blessed with a cheerfal disposi- 
tion and a vein of humor which rendered con- 
versation with him exceedingly entertaining. 
His Christian faith was ciear, and God’s sustain- 
ing grace was histo the end. The church and 
the city have lost a good man and a true citizen. 
Two sisters died before him. One brother and 
one sister survive to mourn their loss. Among 
several other bequests, Mr. Ham generously 
remembered Boston University and St. John’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The funeral services were conducted by his 
pastor, Rev. E. S. Tasker, Dec. 5, 1903. Inter- 
ment was in Pine Hill Cemetery, Dover. 

E. 8. T. 


Your best friend can give you no better advice 
then this: ** For impure blood, bad stomach 
and weak nerves take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





ZION’S HERALD 


NECROLOGY 
Boston University School of Theology 


In the interval of Commencements, 1903-1904. 


ELMER ELLSWORTH TARBILL, '89, Kansas ; b. 
Dec. 23, 1861, Williamsport, O.;d. Aug. 13, 
1908, Kansas City, Kan. 

HENRY WILLIAMS ACKERLY, ’64, New York ; 
d. Dec. 24, 1903, Kingston, N. Y. 

GEORGE HOWARD STUDLEY, ’98. Rock River; 
b. Feb. 25, 1874; d. Dec, 30, 1903, Chicago, Ill. 
PHILIP PRICE, ’86, Detroit; b. Herefordshire, 

Eng., 1850; d. Oct. 18, 1908. 

CHARLES LE VERNE ROBERTS, ’99, Rock River; 
b. 1873, Pennsylvania; d. Jan. 16, 1904, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

ELIJAH HORR,’63, Congregationalist; b. Car- 
thage. N. Y.; d. Feb. 14, 1901, Malden, Mass. 

WILLIAM KELLEN, located member New Eng- 
land Southern ; b. in the north of [reland ; d. 
Feb. 9, 1904, Providence, R. I. 

ALANSON RADCLIFFE SYLVESTER, '56, Maine; 
b. April 1, 1827, Etna, Me.; d. March 10, 1904, 
South Walpole, Mass. 

GEORGE BERNREUTER, '92, Rock River; b. Oct. 
20, 1860, Tam pico, Iil. ; d. at same place, April 
10, 1904. 

JOHN WORTHMAN, '62, New Jersey ; b. April 23, 
1837 ; d. April 23, 1904, Highlands, N. J. 

JOHN SMEDES HANNA, ’55, Presbyterian ; 
Dec. 4, 1836, Boston, Mass.; d. Nov. 1l, 
Chicago, II1. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 


FAMOUS LITERATURE 


Selections from the world’s great writers, 
ancient, medizseval and modern, with ibio- 
graphical and explanatory notes and witb 
introductions by D. G. Mitchell and An. 
drew Lang. 

Compiled by Nathan H. Dole, Forrest 
Morgan, and Caroline Ticknor. 


ee? 


Twenty volumes of 9,800 pages. 8mo. Over 500 
full-page illustrations. Binding half- 
morocco. 


Price, $35.00. 


be sold by subscription only, 
at $90.00. 


Will be sen express paid to any place 
New England. 


b. 
1904, 











Published, t . 
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PALI 
GEO. E. WHITAKER, 
26 Bromfield St , Boston 








EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


Wednesday, Sepi. 14, 1904, the eighty-eighth 
year opens. Specixa! advantages in location and 
school life. Applications for admittance now 
being received. For particulars write 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principa! 








FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minneapolis 
Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Los An 
geles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 





TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N. H. 


Spring term opened April 5. 
Applications now being received for fall term. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan 
tages. An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours frem 
Boston. $100 Plan for limited number. Sené 
for catalogue (mentioning ZION’s HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 
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Methodist Hook Gonegrn 


New England Depository 


JUST PUBLISHED 


NOTES ON THE EPWORTH LEAGUE 
DEVOTIONAL MEETING TOPICS 
Second Series -- July-January 


By MATTHIAS S. KAUFTIAN, D. D. 
A valuable help for the Department of Spiritual 





Work. 
75¢., postpaid, 
ee? 
Cordial Welcome Topics 


for the last six months of this year ready. 
Send for samples and prices. 


eee 


Fifty Literary Evenings 
Second Series 
By S. G. AYRES. 

For Epworth Leagues and the Home Circle. 


28¢c., postpaid, 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Otfers Metropdlitaa Aivautages of 
Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 


Address the Dean, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 
Address the Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Piace. 


School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave, 


Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


The East Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-School for Both Sexes 


College Preparatory und Special Courses, Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moralimprovement. There is no 
better place for ages | psople who desire a thor- 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere ata 
moderate expense. 


Fall term opens Sept. 13, 1904. 
Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal 


EAST GREENWICH, BR. I. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life, 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburban 
residence ; rowing and skating on Charles River ; ont- 
door games in ample, shaded grounds; best equipped 
gymnasium and swimming pool under careful hygienic 
supervision. Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to 
the ideal administration of homes; pupils properly 
chaperoned to the best Musical and Literary entertain- 
ments in Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application, 
or place on waiting list, address (mentioning this paper) 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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ARPETS pricts. 65 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND 


WASHINCTON 


S27 i 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


& Sons Co., 
UPHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON. 
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Editorial 


Continued from page 808 
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v ide for the carrying on of the work which 
Dr. Oldham supervised in Chicago. 





The National Division of Sons of Temper- 
ance has just held its sixtieth session in 
Philadelphia. There is reported, tor the 
first time in recent years, a gratifying in- 
crease in membership. A prominent Meth- 
odist layman, Hon. W.J. Burgoyne, mayor 
of St. Catharine’s, Ont., has been placed at 
the head of the Order, by a unanimous 
vote. 

Eee 

At an archidiaconal conference held re- 
cently at Newcastle-on-Tyne in England, 
Dr. S. Hatton ascribed the slumbering 
habit of some people in church to the poi- 
soned atmosphere inhaled. The atmosphere 
in many churches is doubtless unhygienic ; 
many a good sermon has been spoiled by 


an insufficient supply of oxygen. But the ; 


air in many places of amusement is no 
better, and it is curions that so many people 
are sensitive tothe unhygienic atmospheric 
conditions prevailing in some sanctuaries 
who trequent without protest theatres ,or 
halls where the air is as bad or even worse. 
However that mav be, ventilation is an 
important consideration, worthy of more 
thorough study than has yet been given to 
it. As things are, the problem often re- 
solves itself, not into the question how to 
rear an ideal building under ideal cundi- 
tions, but how to make the best possible 
building—as in the poor quarter of a 
crowded city— where the conditions are 
about as bad as they can be. 





A correspondent ot the Boston Transcript 
calls attention to the fact that Vermont 
has thirteen surviving ex Governors, of 
whom one was War Governor and two 
were United Siates Senators. From this re- 
markable list it is argued that the business 
of governor is an extra-healthy calling. 





The gross receipt from the liquor tax 
trom the State of New York during the 
year ending April 30 was $17,797,642. That 
sum, huge‘asit was, by no means repre- 
sents the total cost of that liquor to the 
consumers, many of whom have paid the 
price in vitiated health and increasing 
pains of conscience. When will the gen- 
eral public come to understand the real 
cost and utter wastefulness of the liquor 
traffic? 





This is an era of the enjoyable and profit- 
able celebration of semi. centennials among 
us. Next week we shall report the anni- 
versary at North Church, Fall River, the 
account of which came to hand too late for 
this issue, 





To the pessimistic student of American 
history, who thinks our country and its 
institutions are “‘going’ to the bad,’ we 
commend the World’s Work tor July. It is 
entitled the ‘“‘ American Uplitt Number,”’’ 


.and undertakes to show that “ dishonesty 


in high places, grait, and all the other 
symptoms of disease, are more than offset 
by the abundant evidences ot public health 
and progress.” 

Tae first test of the use of wireless teleg- 
raphy in actual war as respects the possi- 
ble publicity of messages, occurred during 
the recent raid of the Russian squadron 
under Admiral Bazobraz ff in the Straits 
ot Korea. While the daring sailors trom 
Viadivostock were cruising around seek- 
ing what they might devour, one of their 
warships, which was equipped with the 
wireless apparatus, kept reading messages 
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sent by a Japanese war vessel which had 
been watching operations from a distance. 
The messages, sent by Japanese for the ben- 
efit ot Japanese, were interpreted on board 
the Russian warship by Japanese prisoners. 
One of them read: ** The Russians are in 
the Straits of Korea. Run for safety!” 
All this has an uncanny aspect. It seems 
as though the spirits of the whirlwind, or 
the wraiths of the ocean fog, were nowa- 
days talking to friend and toe alike by a 
kind of wireless, wordless witchery. 
We wonder what old Admiral Farragut — 
or Admiral Buchanan on the other side — 
would have thought of a war use of “ wire- 
less telegraphy?”’ 


Bishop Mallalieu, in his address at the 
complimentary dinner given to him, re- 
ported last week, in referring to the hymn, 
** Faith of Our Fathers,’’ said: ‘‘ I do not 
like the closing of Faber’s hymn; it does 
not get anywhere, so I have written a 
tourth stanza: 


* * Faith of our Fatbers, it shall stand 
Long as the sun and moon endure ; 
God writes Himself the sacred creed, 
And makes its final triumph sure.” 








Commencements 
Continued from page 802 





and Development;” “Some Needs of ural 
New Hampshire;” * Our SiJent Partners, the 
Birds and Animals.’”’ The titles showed the 
character of the work—timely, based largely 
on first-hand Knowledge or personal investiga- 
tion, and interesting enough to insure forcible 
delivery. The exercises were honored by the 
presence of Goverror Batchelder, who made a 
brief address, expressing his appreciation of 
the work of the school, speaking of the educa 
tional interests of the State,and giving a few 
words of advice to the graduates. Each mem- 
ber of the graduating class was then called to 
the platform by the secretary of the faculty, 
and received his diploma from President 
Plimpton and a personal greeting from the 
Governor. : 

With joy over the success of the year that has 
closed, the school authorities turn confidently 
to the future, expecting that the sixtieth year 
will show still greater improvement, and be 
like this, “tne best in the history of the 
school.” 





Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Woman’s 
College 


Commencement at Kent’s Hill occurred June 
511. President Berry returned from the Gen- 
eral Conference Saturday night, June 4, and re- 
ceived a hearty welcome at the Sunday school, 
Sunday morning. The baccalaureate sermon 
was preached by Rev. W. W. Ogier, of Grace 
Church, Bangor, a former graduate of this 
school. His theme was, ‘‘ Success Necessitates 
Concentration of Power.” An audience that 
nearly filled the large church listened atten! ive- 
ly to the excellent sermon. 

The annual prize deciamation took }lace 
Monday evening. The Dana prize was awarded 
to Mr. Thomas A. Gastonquay, Brunswick, Me., 
and the Dunn prize to Miss Abigail M. Hara- 
ing, New Sharon, Me. 

The last chapel exercise was held Tuesday 
morning at 10.30. Former students and mem. 
bers of the board of trustees made brief ad- 
dresses. The senior class presented the schoo) 
with a fine clock, and members of the class of 
’98 presented « portrait of a deceased classmate, 
Louis B. Morse. 

At4p. M. on Tuesday an art reception was 
given inthe art rooms, at which the excellent 
work of that department was seen. 

The 75th anniversary of the organization of 
the Calliopean Society, one of the two liter- 
ary societies for young men, was observed Tues 
day. A reunion was held in the society room in 
the afternoon, and in theevening a very helpful 
and stimulating address was given by a for- 
mer graduate and Calliopean, Rev. Robert E. 
Bisbee, of the New England Conference. 

On Wednesday the Class Day exercises were 
held at the church at 9.30 A. M.; the literary so- 
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cieties gave receptions in their rooms at3 Pp. m, . 
and in the evening the Music department, as- 
sisted by W. E. Bachelder of New York, a for- 
mer student in this department, gave a success- 
ful concert in Music Hall. 

On Thursday the graduating exercises were 
held. Twenty-six graduated, sixteen of whom 
took part in the Commencement exercises. A]! 
agreed that the graduating essays and their pres- 
entation were of a high order. The degree of 
A. M. was conferred on Miss L. Berdena Basford 
in course, and 04 Miss Florence L. Mitchell and 
Miss Clara D. Merriman, honorare causa. The 
alumni dinner in the dining room of Sampson 
Hall was largely attended, as was the president’s 
reception inthe evening. The Morse orchestra, 
organized last winter by Dr. Morse, the head of 
the Music department, furnished excellent 
music for the president’s reception, and also 
played one or more selections at each of the 
p tblic exercises. 


Montpelier Seminary 


The Commencement exercises of Montpelier 
Seminary were of a high orderas a whole. One 
of the largest classes in the history of the insti- 
tution was graduated, numbering 34. 

The graduating exercises proper commenced 
Tuesday, June 18, at 10 A. M., in the Seminary 
chapel. Therostrum was tastefully decorated, 
and a large audience greetea the graduates, 
filling the chapel so that standing room was at 
apremium. The trustees, headed by Senator 
W.P. Dillingham, were seated on the rostrum. 
The awarding jof prizes was awaited with in- 
tense interest. In the prize debate there were 
received two prizes: the first, of $15, by Wesley 
C. Atkins, of Cabot; the second by Fred Davi- 
son, also of Cabot. In the prize-spsaking con- 
test there were received two prizes for gentle- 
men,also two for ladies. The first prize for 
gentiemen was $10 in gold, awarded to Wallace 
Gilpin, of Barton Landing, and the second to 
Leon Wells, of Barre; first prize for ladies to 
Miss Lottie M. Nason,of Talcottville, Conn.,, 
and second to Miss M. J. Prouty, of Peru. 

Montpelier Seminary is an institution of the 
highest importance to Vermont Methodism. 
W hile it is true that the State was never better 
prepared through her public schools to furnish 
her young people with facilities for the educa- 
tion of the intellect, yet it is equally true that 
there never was a time when church schools — 
religious schools — were so great a necessity for 
the education of the heart as now. Montpelier 
Seminary is pre-eminently such a school. If 
we would save our young people to Methodism, 
we must patronize our own school, which not 
only gives as good a fitting for college as any 
other, but also educates the soul and helps to 
prepare for life and heaven. 

It augurs a new era of prosperity that the 
trustees of the seminary have secured the serv- 
ices of Prof. E. A. Bishop, M A., to act as prin- 
cipal and financial ageat for thes ensuing year. 
Professor Bishop has already served the princi- 
palship of this school for twelve years, We be- 
speak for him a cordial reception in all our 
churches of the Vermont Conference. May the 
Conference be able to nobly carry out. the reso- 
lution passed at its last session, that one dollar 
per member be raised throughout the churches 
to apply on deficit, and to help place the institu- 
tion above embarrassment. 





July 1 and 2, Niagara Falls Excursion 
via Boston & Maine R. R. 


Round Trip, $10.40 via Rotterdam 
Junc.; $9.90 via Troy 


The lowest rate, the shortest route, and serv- 
ice on such beautifully eqaipped and fast trains 
as the Chicago Express, the “‘ Continental Lim- 
ited,” and the * National Limited,” is what the 
Boston & Maine Railroad offers on the Niagara 
Fails excursion, July 1 and 2, returning not 
after July 4. Either the West Shore Route, 
$10.40, through the Mahawk Valley, or the Erie 
Route through southern New York, $990 round 
trip. ‘ 








ORGAN FOR SALE 


A 22 stop, 2-manual Simmons & Wilcox Pipe 
Organ, in good order, for sale. Information in 
regard to the same may be had from 


EDWARD /S1AC GOLDRICK, 
' 19 Homes Ave., 
Dorchester, [lass. 


